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This  compilation  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  you  advised  of  the  late 
information  affecting  the  responsibilities  of  your  agency.  Discretion 
should  be  used  in  the  release  of  this  information,  and  the  division 
supplying  should  be  given  as  the  source. 


SUMMARY 


WHEAT  MP  COARSE  GRAINS  -  As  of  mid-September  the  total  19TT  harvest  of 
wheat  and  coarse  grains  is  forecast  at  1,08T  million  metric  tons.  The 
global  carryover  of  wheat  and  coarse  grain  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
1977/78  season  is  pro^iected  at  I85  million  tons. 

RICE  -  World  rice  production  in  1977/78  is  estimated  at  3^9  million  tons 
(paddy  basis).     Current  crop  prospects  indicate  a  reduction  in  import 
demand  in  1978  to  less  than  8  million  tons  (milled  basis)  compared  to 
the  8.3  million  ton  level  of  1976  and  the  estimated  8.5  million  ton 
level  in  1977. 

COTTON  -  The  world  cotton  situation  in  1976/77  was  highlighted  by  a 
decline  in  consumption,  another  reduction  in  stocks  despite  an  increase 
in  production,  a  moderate  decline  in  trade  and  a  sharp  drop  in  prices 
in  the  last  third  of  the  season  from  relatively  high  levels  earlier. 
The  outlook  for  1977/78  is  that  a  modest  rise  in  demand  will  not  off- 
set a  sharp  increase  in  the  world  crop,  so  that  stocks  should  rise 
from  the  relatively  low  level  on  August  1,  1977- 

OILS /meals  -  The  world  area  planted  to  major  oilseed  crops  for  1976/77 
as  revised  shows  a  500,000  hectare  increase  over  last  month's  estimate. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  area  is  accounted  for  by  an  upward  revision  in 
area  planted  to  flaxseed  and  sunflowerseed.     The  revised  1977/78  area 
shows  a  5  million  hectare  increase  over  1976/77  estimate  and  1.2 
million  hectare  above  August's  projection. 

The  current  forecast  for  1976/77  meal  output  shows  a  600,000  ton 
increase  over  that  of  August.     This  is  expected  to  generate  a  300,000 
ton  increase  in  world  trade  flow,  compared  with  last  month's  forecast. 

Oil  production  forecast  remains  unchanged  from  last  month  while  trade 
in  oil  is  forecast  at  a  200,000  ton  increase. 

Overall,  the  1977/78  projections  show  a  noticeable  upward  movement  in 
area,  production  and  trade  in  meals  and  oils  as  compared  with  1976/77- 

EXCHANGE  RATES  -  During  the  past  month  the  dollar  advanced  against 
the  German  mark,  the  Japanese  yen  and  the  French  franc;  remained 
steady  against  the  Italian  Lira  and  Dutch  Guilder;  but  experienced  a 
slight  loss  in  relation  to  the  British  Pound.     (Chart  page  50) > 

TRANSPORTATION  (Ocean)  -  Ocean  rates  to  all  three  charted  ports  dropped 
slightly  from  mid-July  to  mid-August.     (Chart  page  36) ♦ 

TRANSPORTATION  (Rail)  -  Car  shortages  remain  steady  as  farmers  continue 
to  hold  their  wheat  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices.     Car  loadings 
dropped  slightly.     (Chart  page  37) • 
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FLASH  NEWS 


P^^^"^  -  Indonesia  has  begun  a  three  part  program  to  reduce  dairy  imports 
by  25  percent.     Imports  of  milk  products  in  19T6  were  valued  at  nearly 
$38  million.     Indonesian  officials  hope  to  reduce  expenditure  to  $28 
million. 


U.S.  FARM  POPULATION  DECLINE  ACCELERATES  -  U.S.   farm  population  in  1976 
numbered  600,000  fewer  than  in  1975.     It  now  stands  at  8.3  million 
people,  about  15  percent  below  the  1970  level. 

FOREST  SERVICE  YACC  PLANS  -  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
arranged  that  jobs  for  7,830  youths  in  h2  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rica  will  be  provided  by  the  Forest  Service 
portion  of  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  .(YACC)  program.  The 
program  will  provide  year-round  jobs  for  unemployed  and  out-of-school 
youths,  l6-23  years  of  age,  in  conservation  work  on  national  forests 
and  other  public  lands. 


The  world  s  wheat 

Production,  m  tonnes.  Average  of  1976  actuals  &  1977  forecasts 
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SOURCE:     The  Economist  Sept.  10,  1977 


U.S.  CROP  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  -  September  12,  19TT 


(SRS  Crop  Reporting  Board) 


CORN  production  is  forecast  at  a  record  158.2  million  MT  based  on 
conditions  as  of  September  1,  up  2  percent  (3.5  million  MT)  from 
the  August  1  forecast  and  fractionally  above  1976. 

SORGHUM  GRAIN  production  is  forecast  at  20.0  million  MT,  up  8  per 
cent  (1.6  million  MT)  from  August  1  and  9  percent  above  last  year 

FEED  GRAIN  production  (corn,  sorghum,  oats  and  barley  combined) 
is  forecast  at  198  million  MT,  3  percent  more  than  a  year  ago. 

SOYBEAN  production,  forecast  at  million  MT,  is  up  3  percent 

(l.l  million  MT)  from  a  month  earlier  and  30  percent  above  last 
year. 

OILSEED  production  (soybeans,  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  flaxseed 
combined)  is  forecast  at  51  million  MT,  28  percent  more  than  last 
year. 

ALL  WHEAT  production  is  indicated  at  55.2  million  MT,  5  percent 
less  than  last  year's  crop. 

FOOD  GRAIN  output  (wheat,  rye,  and  rice  combined)  is  expected  to 
total  60  million  MT,  6  percent  less  than  last  year. 

ALL  COTTON  production  is  forecast  at  13.2  million  bales,  25  per- 
cent (2.6  million  bales)  above  last  year  but  2  percent  below  the 
August  1  forecast. 

ALL  TOBACCO  production  forecast  at  83^.1  Thous .  MT  is  ih  percent 
below  19T6  but  2  percent  above  last  month.  Flue-cured  types  are 
down  21  percent  from  last  year  and  burley  down  6  percent. 

SUGAR  CROPS:  Sugarbeet  prospects  at  22.1  million  MT  are  IT  per- 
cent below  last  year.  Sugarcane  is  forecast  at  25.1  million  MT, 
down  h  percent  from  19T6. 
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WORLD  VffiATHER  AND  CROP  SUMMAR.Y 


(Mid-August  -  Mid-Sept.  19TT) 


USSR  -  Cool,  damp  weather  that  prevailed  over  most  of  the  USSR  during 
the  latter  half  of  August  gave  way  to  more  favorable  weather  during 
the  first  half  of  September.     Although  temperatures  have  turned  colder 
at  mid-month,  with  moderate  precipitation  in  the  western  and  central 
parts  of  European  USSR,  weather  conditions  have  favored  the  ripening 
and/or  harvesting  of  row  crops.     Early  corn  for  grain  is  in  full 
maturity  with  the  harvest  underway  in  the  more  southerly  regions. 
Lifting  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  is  progressing,  and  harvesting  of 
sunflower  seed,  the  USSR's  most  important  oilseed  crop,  is  getting 
under  way  with  10  percent  of  the  crop  in  by  September  12.     As  of  that 
date,  seeding  of  winter  grains  had  been  completed  on  23  million  hectares 
or  60  percent  of  the  planned  area.     Official  Soviet  reports  indicate 
that  as  of  September  12,  small  grains  and  pulses  had  been  cut  on  106 
million  hectares,  86  TDercent  of  the  sown  area,  and  threshing  was 
completed  on  99  million  hectares.     The  small  grain  harvest  is  now  con- 
centrated in  the  spring  wheat  regions  of  western  and  eastern  Siberia 
and  northern  Kazakhstan-     The  tempo  of  harvesting  has  picked  up  consid- 
erably during  the  past  two  weeks  with  more  favorable  harvesting  condi- 
tions in  these  'areas. 

ASIA  -  In  the  People's  Republic  of  China  the  harvesting  of  coarse  grains, 
vegetables  and  industrial  crops  in  the  north  and  northeast  has  been 
progressing  under  generally  favorable  conditions.     In  the  rice-growing 
areas  south  of  the  Yangtze  River,  precipitation  has  been  relatively 
light  in  recent  weeks  in  some  of  the  central  provinces ,  but  heavy  rains 
in  mid-summer  have  provided  amDle  irrigation  water  for  the  late  crops. 
The  monsoon  in  India  continues  to  be  active  although  less  intense  than 
earlier  in  the  summer.     Cumulative  rainfall  from  J\ine  1  to  September  ih 
has  been  normal  or  above  over  the  entire  country  excepting  east  Uttar 
Pradesh,  northwest  Andhra  Pradesh,  Nagaland,  Manipur,  Mlzoram  and 
Tripura.     Outlook  for  fall  harvested  food  grain  crops  is  quite  promising 
with  a  possible  record  crop  in  the  making.     In  Australia,  winter  rainfall 
has  been  well  below  average  over  the  winter  grain  regions,  and  extensive 
areas  are  suffering  from  serious  or  severe  rainfall  deficiencies.  Pre- 
cipitation during  August  was  way  below  normal  except  in  the  southern 
wheat  areas  in  Western  Australia.     Light  showers  fell  in  New  South  Vfales 
and  in  the  extreme  southwest  within  the  ■past  week. 

AFRICA  -  North  Africa — Morocco,  Tunisia,  Algeria — was  generally  warm  and 
dry  during  the  latter  half  of  August.     However,  shower  activity  has 
picked  up  during  the  first  half  of  September.     South  Africa,  which  has 
been  imusually  dry  this  winter,  also  experienced  some  light  shower 
activity  in  the  past  two  weeks  in  the  main  agricultural  area.  Western 
and  eastern  Sahel  countries  of  Mauritania,  Senegal  and  Chad  have 
continued  to  suffer  from  a  severe  moisture  deficit  during  the  current 
monsoon  season. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  -  Light -to-moderate  shower  activity  occurred  during  the 
past  week  in  the  wheat  areas  in  south  Brazil  especially  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  which  has  experienced  heavy  rainfall, since  mid-August.  However, 
Eastern  Brazil,  in  general,  has  been  suffering  from  a  moisture  deficiency. 
Temperatures  over  the  past  month  were  well  ahove  freezing  in  Brazil's 
coffee  growing  states,  posing  no  threat  to  the  coffee  trees.     Parts  of 
Argentina's  wheat  belt  are  under  heavy  stress  as  the  western  and  south- 
western wheat  areas  have  been  without  significant  moisture  for  more 
than  four  months.     Farmers  in  some  areas  were  -unable  to  plant  because 
of  the  severe  lack  of  moisture  which  has  also  stunted  growth  in  fields 
that  were  seeded. 

EUROPE  -  August  was  cool  and  damp  throughout  most  of  Western  Europe, 
impeding  the  small  grain  harvest  and  necessitating  the  artificial  drying 
of  harvested  grain  because  of  high  moisture  content.     Weather  during 
the  first  half  of  September,  however,  has  been  generally  favorable  for 
maturing  row  crops  and  vineyards.     The  moisture  situation  in  Spain  has 
worsened  during  the  past  month,  especially  in  the  south  where  soil 
moisture  is  very  short  and  non-irrigated  crops  and  pastures  are  under 
heavy  stress.     Precipitation  levels  are  in  sharp  contrast  in  Italy — well 
above  normal  to  excessive  in  the  north  and  below  normal  in  the  south. 
In  Eastern  Europe,  excessive  precipitation  with  below  normal  temperatures 
in  August  hampered  the  harvest  of  small  grains  in  the  northern  half  of 
this  region — East  Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia;  however,  weather 
has  been  more  favorable  during  the  first  half  of  September  in  these 
countries.     August  rainfall  was  below  normal  in  the  southern  half  of 
Eastern  Europe,  except  for  Romania.     Shower  activity  has  been  generally 
light  in  East  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  September;  although, 
Hungary  experienced  moderate  to  locally  heavy  showers  last  week  while 
scattered  heavy  showers  fell  in  Yugoslavia.     Dry  conditions  continued  in 
Greece  which  has  been  suffering  from  drought  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.     Dry,  hot  weather  has  continued  through  August  and  into  mid- 
September  in  almost  all  parts  of  Turkey  except  the  eastern  Black  Sea 
coast.     The  drought  in  western  and  southern  Turkey  has  caused  a  sharp 
drop  in  water  levels  of  reservoirs  which  is  endangering  water  supplies 
for  both  power  and  irrigation. 

NORTH  AMERICA  -  The  moisture  situation  in  the  southeast  has  improved 
greatly  in  recent  weeks  as  significant  rains  fell  throughout  Alabama 
and  the  Carolinas.     Recent  abiindant  rains,  even  excessive  in  places, 
have  improved  soil  moisture  from  Kansas  to  New  England.     However,  soil 
moisture  continues  to  be  short  in  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  Some 
recuperation  in  soil  moisture  also  has  taken  place  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains.     Welcome  rains,  up  to  two  inches  in  some  places,  have  fallen  in 
parts  of  drought  stricken  northern  California  and  into  western  Oregon 
and  Washington.     Some  moisture  also  occurred  in  the  wheat  areas  of  these 
latter  two  states  improving  conditions  for  planting  and  fall  pastures. 
Cool,  wet  weather  has  continued  to  hamper  harvesting  operations  into 
mid-September  in  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces.     Manitoba  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  heavy  rains  in  September  that  brought  the  harvest 
to  a  standstill. 

FAS: EGA: DSD 
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SNOTEL 


Meteor  trails  will  be  used  to  reflect  VHF  radio  waves  as  part  of  a 
new  snow  survey  program  called  SNOTEL,  the  World's  first  full-scale 
meteor  burst  data  transmission  system.     The  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  presently  developing  the  data  collection,  transmission 
and  processing  system  which  will  eventually  collect  snow  and  other 
hydrometeorological  data  from  some  500  remote  data  sites,  transmit 
the  data  to  a  central  computer  where  it  is  stored  and  validated, 
and  provide  the  data  in  near-real  time  to  a  variety  of  cooperating 
users.     As  a  result  farmers  and  ranchers  in  10  western  states  (Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming)  will  be  getting  water  supply  forecasts  in 
record  time. 

During  drought  conditions  in  the  West  water  supply  forecasts  are 
invaluable  to  irrigation  farmers.     A  recent  Soil  Conservation  Service 
study  shows  that  during  an  average  year  forecasts  provide  benefits  in 
11  western  states  of  $^3,^36,000.     Addition  of  the  SNOTEL  automated 
system  is  expected  to  increase  the  program's  benefits  by  $h  to  $6 
million  a  year. 


FAS : FCA : SPD 
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METRICATION  NEWS 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Bob  Bergland,  on  August  15,  19TT 
issued  a  Secretary's  Memorandum  directing  the  Department  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Metric  Act,  Public  Law  9^-l68.  Agricultural 
Regulations,  based  on  government-wide  designed  guidelines,  are  in 
the  process  of  being  issued.     An  orderly  process  of  converting  to 
the  metric  system  is  expected,  with  changes  in  publications  and 
regulations  only  at  normal  periods  of  revision.     Scientific  functions 
largely  went  metric  several  years  ago.     International  data  converted 
in  1976. 

Conversion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  mostly  a  soft  conver- 
sion, or  change  in  data,  so  it  could  be  accomplished  in  about  a 
five-year  period,  depending  on  the  progress  in  other  government 
departments.     Individual  agencies  are  in  the  process  of  planning 
their  own  internal  conversions,  along  with  an  Information  program 
on  the  metric  system  and  coming  changes  to  the  public.     The  Secre- 
tary's Memorandum  instructs  the  agencies  to  develop  USDA  policies 
on  a  coordinated  basis  to  implement  metric  conversion  expeditiously 
at  minimum  cost  and  with  minimum  disruption  to  ongoing  programs. 


FAS : FCA : SPD 
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WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 


WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  -  With  prospects  of  a  record  harvest  in  the  U.S.  and 
of  near  record  harvests  in  Europe  and  the  USSR,  it  appears  certain  that  19TT 
vorld  grain  production,  including  rice,  at  1,U36  million  metric  tons  will  he 
the  second  largest  on  record — about  9  million  tons  helow  last  year's  record. 
As  of  mid-September,  the  total  1977  harvest  of  grains  excluding  rice  is  fore- 
cast at  1,087  million  tons.     The  global  carryover  of  wheat  and  coarse  grain 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1977/78  season,  projected  at  I85  million  tons, 
indicates  a  decline  from  the  186  million  tons  forecasted  in  mid-August  but  an 
increase  over  1976/77  of  about  ih  million  tons. 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  world  grain  situation  during  the  past 
month  is  in  wheat,  where  it  now  appears  that  a  shift  has  begun  to  emerge  in 
the  balance  of  global  supply  and  demand  forces.     Prospects  point  to  a  near 
record  level  of  world  wheat  trade,  and  there  are  possibilities  that  the  final 
level  may  yet  be  above  the  1972/73  record.     Global  wheat  stocks,  which  earlier 
in  the  year  were  to  rise  further  by  mid-1978,  are  now  expected  to  decline  for 
the  first  time  since  197^/75.     And  measures  already  being  taken  to  restrain 
wheat  production  for  the  subsequent  1978/79  season  tend  to  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  there  may  be  some  further  small  cut-back  in  world  stocks  in  that  year 
as  well . 

Other  significant  developments  in  the  world  wheat  and  coarse  grain  situation 
have  been  (l)  untimely  rainfall  during  the  small  grains  harvest,  adversely 
affecting  grain  quality  in  a  number  of  major  producing  areas,  (2)  f\arther 
increases  in  production  estimates  in  North  America,  and  (3)  substantial 
increases  in  import  forecasts  for  several  countries.     In  many  areas  the 
quality  problem  could  mean  that  abnormally  large  portions  of  the  crop  will 
be  used  for  animal  feeding. 

The  latest  estimates  of  USSR  grain  production  for  1977  indicate  wheat  outturn 
of  100  million  tons,  down  5  million  tons  from  the  August  projections  but  an 
offsetting  increase  of  5  million  tons  in  coarse  grain  production  to  105 
million  tons  leaves  total  production  unchanged  at  220  million  tons,  including 
miscellaneous  grains,  rice,  and  pulses.     These  adjustments  mainly  reflect  new 
information  on  planted  area  for  the  different  grains.     Another  aspect  of  the 
Soviet  grain  situation,  however,  is  that  the  waste  loss  component  is  now 
estimated  to  be  at  least  10  million  tons  larger  than  normal  for  a  crop  of  this 
size.     Among  the  major  Southern  Hemisphere  grain  producing  countries  the  situ- 
ation has  changed  little  since  last  month. 

Forecast  of  world  wheat  and  coarse  grain  trade  is  1^1  million  tons  for  the 
1977/78  season.     Wheat  trade  is  now  expected  to  be  about  67  million  tons,  10 
percent  above  the  preliminary  1976/77  level  of  61  million  tons.     The  level 
of  coarse  grain  trade  is  projected  at  over  7^  million  tons. 

RICE  -  World  rice  production  in  1977/78  is  estimated  at  3^9  million  (paddy 
basis).     Current  crop  prospects  indicate  a  reduction  in  import  demand  in  1978 
to  less  than  8  million  tons  (milled  basis)  compared  to  the  8.3  million  tons 
level  of  1976  and  the  estimated  8.5  million  ton  level  in  1977. 

FAS:FCA:SPD 
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CURRENT  U.S.  VmEAT,  RICE,  AND  FEED  GR^IN  SITUATION 


I-Theat — The  September  1  estimate  of  the  U.S.  wheat  crop  was  55.2  million 
metric  tons,  5  percent  less  than  last  year's  crop.     This  was  about  a 
half  of  1  percent  below  the  August  1  estimate  because  reductions  in 
estimates  for  Durum  and  other  spring  wlieat  a  little  more  than  offset 
a  small  increase  in  the  winter  wheat  estimate. 


The  very  large  carryover  of  30.2  million  metric  tons  and  a  crop  of 
this  size  make  the  U.S.  wheat  supply  85.5  million  metric  tons  for 
1977/78,  over  a  tenth  larger  than  the  previous  record  supply  last  year. 

Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  in  most  major  wheat  producing 
countries  this  year  and  prospects  are  for  a  near  record  wheat  harvest, 
even  though  harvested  areas  will  be  down  slightly.     There  will  be  some  some 
recovery  in  world  trade  because  of  smaller  crops  than  last  year  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  most  Mediterranean  countries  and  Latin  America. 
But  competition  among  exporting  countries  will  continue  to  be  keen. 
There  likely  will  be  another  buildup  in  world  stocks  at  the  end  of  1977/78. 

U.S.  \7heat  exports  likely  will  be  a  little  larger  than  the  20.6  million 
tons  exported  in  1976/77.     Domestic  use  also  will  be  moderately  larger, 
mostly  because  of  more  wheat  feeding.     But  domestic  uses  and  exports 
together  v;ill  not  equal  the  1977  crop,  so  carryover  stocks  will  be 
larger  again  next  May  31.     Therefore  the  loan  program  and  the  3-year 
reserve  program  vi^ill  be  important  price  strengthening  factors.  Farm 
prices  probably  will  average  $77  to  $85  per  metric  ton  in  1977/78. 

Rice — The  August  1  carryover  of  rice  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1977/78 
was  1.81  million  metric  tons  of  rough  rice,  only  moderately  larger  than 
the  year  before.     The  September  1  estimate  of  this  year's  rice  crop 
was  4.55  million  metric  tons,  14  percent  smaller  than  the  1976  crop  and 
slightly  less  than  the  August  1  forecast .     The  carryover  and  a  crop  of 
this  size  would  make  the  1977/78  total  supply  6.36  million  metric  tons, 
9  percent  less  than  last  year's  supply.     Domestic  use  is  expected  to  be 
moderately  larger  in  1977/78  at  around  2.05  million  tons,  and  exports 
about  the  same  as  last  year  at  around  2.93  million  tons.     At  these  levels, 
total  disappearance  in  1977/78  would  be  about  4.98  million  tons,  little 
more  than  last  year,  and  carryover  stocks  would  be  reduced  by  about  a 
fourth  to  around  1.38  million  tons.     Early  season  prices  are  higher 
than  last  year  at  this  time.     Prices  received  by  farmers  for  rice  in 
1977/78  likely  will  average  $154  to  $176  per  metric  tons,  compared  to 
$146  in  1976/77. 


Feed  Grains — The  September  1  estimate  of  feed  grain  production  (corn, 
sorghum,  oats,  and  barley)  was  193  million  metric  tons,  3  percent  more 
than  last  year's  record  output.     Estimates  were  larger  than  the  August  1 
estimates  for  each  of  the  crops  except  barley.     The  corn  crop  was 
estimated  at  158.2  million  metric  tons,  slightly  more  than  the  record 
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1976  crop  of  157.9  million  tons.     The  sorghum  crop  was  forecast  at  20 
million  metric  tons,  up  8  percent  from  August  1  and  9  percent  above 
the  1976  crop.     The  oat  crop  of  11  million  metric  tons  would  be  35 
percent  larger  than  last  year,  while  the  barley  crop  of  8.8  million 
tons  would  be  7  percent  larger. 

Crops  of  this  size  combined  with  the  expected  levels  of  carryover  stocks 
would  put  the  1977/78  feed  grain  supply  at  229  million  metric  tons,  an 
all-time  high,  about  1  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  supply 
in  1972/73. 

Domestic  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry  is  likely  to  take  about  119 
million  metric  tons  of  feed  grains  in  1977/78,  about  6  percent  more 
than  in  1976/77,  as  feeders  respond  to  prospect  for  favorable  feeding 
margins.     Most  of  the  improvement  in  feeding  margins  will  be  due  to 
lower  feed  costs  rather  than  higher  prices  of  slaughter  animals. 

The  increase  expected  in  domestic  feeding  likely  will  a  little  more 
than  offset  the  reduction  expected  in  exports.     Feed  grain  exports  in 
1977/78  may  be  around  43.5  million  metric  tons,  down  from  50  million 
in  1976/77  because  of  favorable  world  crop  prospects. 

With  these  levels  of  disappearance,  total  feed  grain  use  in  1977/78 
would  be  about  180  million  metric  tons,  about  the  same  as  in  1976/77. 
Carryover  stocks  would  be  up  sharply  to  around  48  million  metric  tons. 
A  large  part  of  the  carryover  would  be  held  under  the  Government  loan 
program. 

Feed  grain  prices  will  be  lower  in  1977/78.     Prices  received  by 
farmers  will  average  somewhere  near  loan  levels.     National  average 
loan  rates  per  metric  ton  for  1977  crops  are  $71.43  for  corn,  $67.86 
for  sorghum,  $67.92  for  barley,  and  $70.96  for  oats. 

ERS:CED 

(.George  R.  Rockwell,  Jr.) 

U.S.  GRAIN  EXPORT  INSPECTIONS 

New  legislation  implemented  in  mid-19TT  by  USDA' s  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service  gave  government  inspectors  extensive  new  authority  to  weigh  and 
supervise  the  weighing  of  grain.     The  law,  designed  to  assure  foreign 
buyers  they  will  get  what  they  order,  requires  nil  grain  moving  through 
export  points,  inbound  or  outbound,  to  be  officially  weighed  and  the 
weight  certified. 

The  new  agency,  FGIS ,  must  take  on  full  responsibility  for  the  weighing 
and  inspection  of  all  U.S.  export  grain  by  May  20,  1978.     Half  of  the 
major  U.S.  ports  subject  to  transfer  from  private  to  federal  inspection 
are  now  fully  staffed  and  operating.     Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  is 
putting  the  tough  new  legislation  into  effect  at  the  same  time  the  U.S.  is 
exporting  huge  quantities  of  grain.     Large  foreign  buyers  are  praising  the 
new  system. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
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WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 

The  world  cotton  situation  in  19T6/TT  was  highlighted  by  a  decline  in 
consumption,  another  reduction  in  stocks  despite  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction, a  moderate  decline  in  trade  and  a  sharp  drop  in  prices  in  the 
last  third  of  the  season  from  relatively  high  levels  earlier.  The 
outlook  for  1977/78  is  that  a  modest  rise  in  demand  will  not  offset 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  world  crop,  so  that  stocks  should  rise  from 
the  relatively  low  level  on  August  1,  1977. 

World  production  in  1977/78  is  estimated  at  63.^  million  bales  of  U80 
pounds  net,  10  percent  above  the  1976/77  crop  and  the  second  largest 
crop  on  record.     Producers  in  the  northern  hemisphere  responded  to 
attractive  prices  early  in  the  calendar  year  and  plantings  were  up 
substantially.     Prices  had  declined  about  one-fourth  by  planting  time 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  therefore,  producers  there  may  not 
increase  their  cotton  plantings.     Overall,  world  cotton  area  is  esti- 
mated at  32.6  million  hectares,  5  percent  above  1976/77  plantings. 

Consumption,  estimated  at  61.5  million  bales  in  1977/78,  would  be 
about  1  percent  above  1976/77  but  1  percent  below  the  62.3  million 
record  in  197^/75.     The  textile  market  was  depressed  late  in  1976/77 
and  has  continued  so  during  the  first  two  months  of  1977/78.  However, 
cotton  prices  have  become  more  competitive  with  manmade  prices  which 
should  help  to  stimiilate  cotton  consumption. 

Cotton  prices  after  seven  months  of  stability  at  a  relatively  high 
level  began  to  decline  in  March  1977-     Index  "A",  a  North  European 
indicator  for  cotton  of  SLM  1  I/16",  declined  from  an  average  of 
86  cents  per  pound  in  March  1977  to  61  cents  in  early  September. 
U.S.  SLM  1  1/16"  was  selling  in  Osaka  for  58  cents  in  late  August 
compared  with  56  to  59  cents  for  polyester  staple  for  internal  use. 

Cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1977,  were  estimated  at  19.2  million  bales, 
down  3.^  million  from  a  year  earlier  and  the  lowest  level  since  I962. 
Stocks  are  expected  to  increase  about  2.0  million  bales  during  the 
1977/78  season,  but  August  1,  1978,  stocks  would  still  represent  only 
about  h  months  of  consumption.     World  cotton  trade  for  1976/77  is 
estimated  at  I8.O  million  bales,  h  percent  lower  than  in  1975/76. 
Shipments  from  the  U.S.  were  k.d  million  bales  compared  to  3-3 
million  in  1975/76.     U.S.  1977/78  exports  are  projected  at  h.6  (±0.5) 
million  bales . 


FAS:FCA:COT  Div. 
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U.S.  COTTON  SITUATION 


U.S.  textile  mills  are  expected  to  consume  around  5.4  million  metric  tons  of 
fiber  in  calendar  1977,  up  about  3  percent  from  last  year.    However,  cotton's 
market  share  is  lagging.    While  cotton  consumption  is  expected  to  decline  about 
a  tenth,  domestic  mill  use  of  manmade  fibers  may  gain  nearly  a  tenth  in  calendar 

1977.  In  addition  to  continuing  large  textile  imports,  recent  relatively  high 
cotton  prices  in  relation  to  manmade  fibers  have  been  detrimental  to  cotton 
consumption.    As  a  result,  cotton's  share  of  the  1977  U.S.  fiber  market  may 
slip  around  4  percentage  points  below  last  year's  29.4  percent. 

Moderate  growth  in  economic  activity  along  with  more  abundant  cotton  supplies 
and  competitive  prices  should  enable  consumption  to  bounce  back  in  calendar 

1978.  The  one-fourth  larger  1977  crop  points  to  a  total  1977/78  supply  of 
about  16.2  million  bales,  nearly  2  million  above  last  season.    As  the  cheaper 
1977  crop  reaches  mills  late  this  fall,  U.S.  mill  use  is  expected  to  pick 

up  from  the  current  depressed  level  and  finish  the  1977/78  season  on  a  much 
stronger  note.    Current  mi  11 -delivered  cotton  prices  are  around  62  cents 
per  pound,  sharply  below  last  season  and  only  slightly  above  manmade  fiber 
staple.    For  the  full  season,  cotton  consumption  may  total  near  1976/77's 
6.7  million  bales. 

With  prospects  for  larger  U.S.  cotton  exports  also  rather  dim,  disappearance 
may  not  match  last  season's  11%  million  bales.    And  with  production  up  sharply, 
next  summer's  carryover  could  increase  to  around  5  million  bales,  compared 
with  August  1,  1977,  stocks  of  nearly  3  million. 

Relatively  strong  foreign  demand  for  U.S.  cotton  during  recent  months  would 
suggest  1977/78  exports  in  excess  of  last  season's  4.8  million  bales.  Over 
4  million  bales  have  already  been  sold  for  1977/78  delivery.    However,  with 
foreign  consumption  projected  to  exceed  production  by  around  i\h  million  bales, 
U.S.  sales  are  now  slackening  off.    Exports  during  V'^ll/l^  are  estimated  at 
around  4.6  million  bales. 

Although  the  1977  cotton  crop  deteriorated  slightly  during  August,  production 
still  is  estimated  at  13.2  million  bales,  up  2.6  million  from  last  year  and 
nearly  2  million  above  the  1972-76  average.    Both  acreage  and  yields  are  up 
sharply,  reflecting  attractive  cotton  prices  last  spring  and  generally  favorable 
growing  conditions  during  the  suimier  in  major  producing  regions.    The  national 
average  yield  on  the  5.2  million  hectares  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  554 
kilograms  per  hectare,  up  from  521  kilograms  last  year  and  19  kilograms  above  the 
1972-76  average. 

Cotton  prices  have  leveled  off  somewhat  since  August  1  after  declining  sharply 
in  recent  months.    The  big  drop  primarily  reflected  improved  production 
prospects  for  1977  in  the  face  of  weakening  demand.    The  spot  market  price  of 
base  grade  SLM  1-1/16-inch  cotton  in  early  September  averaged  around  50  cents 
per  pound,  slightly  below  a  month  earlier  but  over  20  cents  below  September 
1976. 

ERS:CED:FIBERS  AND  OILS 
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U.S.  POULTRY  SITUATION 


Egg  production  during  July  trailed  a  year  earlier  by  nearly  3  percent  because 
of  fewer  layers  and  lower  output  per  hen.     However,  layer  numbers  likely  are 
gaining  on  1976  and  output  per  hen  is  expected  to  move  back  above  year-earlier 
levels.     Larger  prospective  feed  supplies  probably  will  lead  to  further  gains 
in  egg  production  in  1978.     Egg  output  during  the  first  half  of  next  year  may 
be  1  percent  or  more  above  1977. 

Prices  for  Grade  A  large  cartoned  eggs  in  New  York  averaged  61  cents  a  dozen 
during  August,  down  a  cent  from  July  and  12  cents  a  dozen  below  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  weakened  in  mid-September  but  are  expected  to  strengthen  as  demand  picks 
up  seasonally  this  fall.     However,  prices  are  expected  to  remain  well  below  the 
relatively  high  prices  of  October-December  1976. 

Broiler  output  is  running  above  a  year  ago  and  will  continue  larger  during 
the  balance  of  1977  and  into  1978.    Although  broiler  output  through  July  was 
up  2  percent,  the  increase  was  less  than  earlier  expected  because  of  the  un- 
usually cold  winter  and  hot  summer.    With  the  return  to  more  normal  weather 
and  excellent  prospects  for  large  grain  and  soybean  crops,  broiler  producers 
are  expected  to  further  expand  egg  sets  and  chick  placements  relative  to  a 
year  earlier.     Broiler  meat  output  will  likely  average  3-4  percent  above  1976 
levels  during  October-December  with  some  additional  gain  in  the  first  half  of 
1978. 

Broiler  prices  remained  relatively  strong  and  the  9-city  wholesale  price 
averaged  about  93  cents  a  kilogram  in  August,  down  4  cents  from  July  but 
still  slightly  above  a  year  earlier.     Prices  are  expected  to  decline  seasonally 
this  fall  but  stronger  than  a  year  ago  red  meat  prices  should  hold  broiler 
prices  7  to  10  percent  above  October-December  1976. 

Turkey  production  in  the  first  half  of  1977  was  only  slightly  below  the  same 
months  of  1976.     Although  fewer  turkeys  were  marketed,  the  average  marketing 
weight    was  up  a  little  more  than  1  percent.     The  heavier  marketing  weights 
this  year  reflect  the  sharper  decline  in  production  of  light-breed  turkeys. 
Turkey  output  continued  lower  during  the  summer  but  may  about  match  year- 
earlier  levels  this  fall.     The  number  of  turkeys  available  for  marketing  may 
be  down  a  little  but  heavier  marketing  weights  may  be  about  offsetting.  Lower 
expected  feed  prices  coupled  with  stronger  turkey  prices  this  fall  probably  will 
cause  producers  to  step  up  poult  production  for  marketing  during  the  seasonally 
light  period  of  January- June  1978. 

Turkey  prices  have  strengthened  and  New  York  wholesale  prices  for  8-16  pound 
young  hen  turkeys  in  mid-September  averaged  $1.19  a  kilogram,  up  about  4  cents 
from  a  month  earlier  and  15  cents  from  a  year  earlier.     Turkey  prices  will  be 
bolstered  by  higher  than  a  year  earlier  prices  for  competing  meats  and  are 
expected  to  average  around  $1.20  a  kilogram  this  fall.     This  compares  with  $1.08 
a  kilogram  for  October-December  1976. 


ERS:CED 
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SECOND  HALF  19TT  U.S.  PORK  OUTPUT  LIKELY  UWCHMGED,  DOUBLE 


DIGIT  INCREASE  IN  19T8  A  POSSIBILITY 


With  the  1977/78  corn  and  soybean  crops  all  but  in  the  bin,  hog  producers 
have  resumed  earlier  frustrated  expansion  efforts.  On  September  1,  pro- 
ducers in  14  States  planned  increases  of  10  and  11  percent,  respectively, 
in  the  fall  and  winter  quarter  pig  crops.  Respondents  to  the  June  survey 
planned  only  a  4  percent  increase  in  the  September-November  pig  crop. 
The  September  survey  of  producers  provides  the  first  reading  on  December- 
February  1978  farrowing  plans. 

The  on-farras  inventory  of  all  hogs  and  pigs  this  September  1  was  3  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Eight  percent  more  animals  were  held  for  breedi 
While  the  breeding  inventory  is  typically  reduced  from  the  midyear  total, 
net  additions  to  the  breeding  herd  since  June  1  exceeded  80  thousand  head 
With  large  grain  supplies  assured,  a  further  seasonal  buildup  is  anticipated 
this  fall.     The  December  1  breeding  inventory  may  be  increased  2  percent 
from  that  of  June  1  and  10  percent  from  December  1,  1976.     This  would 
support  an  increase  in  the  spring  quarter  1978  pig  crop  near  that  planned 
for  the  winter  quarter. 

The  market  hog  inventory  was  up  2  percent  from  the  previous  year's  total 
Twenty-seven  kilograms  and  heavier  hogs  equaled  last  year's  inventory. 
These  hogs  will  account  for  slaughter  for  the  balance  of  1977.  Pigs 
weighing  less  than  27  kilograms,  reflecting  the  larger  June-August  pig 
crop,  were  5  percent  greater  in  number.     This  assures  a  resumption  of 
year-to-year  increases  in  pork  production  with  the  winter  quarter  of  1978. 

Slaughter  hog  prices  this  summer  were  about  unchanged  from  the  $44 
average  of  last  year.     Kilograms  of  pork  produced  were  increased  3  percent. 
Production  during  the  fourth  quarter  may  hold  near  the  year  earlier  level. 
Market  pri  ces  should  hold  $2  to  $4  above  the  earlier  $34  average. 

If  hog  producers  carry  out  reported  plans  for  a  10  percent  increase  in  the 
fall  quarter  pig  crop,  an  increase  in  hog  slaughter  of  11  to  12  percent 
through  the  first  half  of  1978  is  likely. 

Following  the  substantial  death  loss  and  heavy  culling  of  breeding  herds 
due  to  disease  problems  earlier  this  year,  the  hog  industry  probably 
entered  the  second  half  of  1977  with  excess  productive  capacity.  Initial 
increases  in  farrowings  likely  reflect  that  excess  capacity.     With  con- 
tinued hold-back  of  gilts  for  breeding,  the  increase  in  farrowings  in  March- 
May  1978  could  be  at  least  as  great  as  that  planned  for  the  winter  quarter. 
Slaughter  during  the  second  half  of  1978  could  be  increased  15  percent 
over  this  year. 

With  approximate  slaughter  for  1978  determined  by  economic  conditions 
through  1977,  prices  will  serve  to  allocate  a  largely  predetermined  pork 
supply.     The  competing  meat  supply  will  be  smaller  in  1978.     Total  beef 
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supplies  may  be  reduced  about  3  to  A  percent,  although  fed  beef  supplies 
may  be  slightly  larger.     Only  moderate  gains  in  poultry  production  are 
expected.     The  combined  effect  of  these  factors  on  1978  retail  pork  prices 
may  be  a  5  percent  decline.     The  decline  in  slaughter  hog  prices  will  be 
more  significant.     When  slaughter  volume  is  high  there  may  be  less  com- 
petition among  packers  to  attract  supplies,  and  marketing  spreads  tend 
to  widen.     Seven  market  prices  for  slaughter  hogs  may  average  in  the 
low- $30  range. 


U.S.  CATTLE  FEEDING  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE 


Cattle  on  feed  on  September  1  in  the  7  States  preparing  monthly  estimates 
was  up  A  percent  from  a  year  ago.     This  inventory  buildup  follows  large 
increases  in  placements  during  July  and  August.     During  this  same  period, 
fed  cattle  marketings  from  the  7  States  were  below  the  year-earlier  level. 

This  buildup  in  feedlot  inventories  points  to  large  supplies  of  fed 
cattle  through  the  remainder  of  1977  and  into  early  1978.     With  the  large 
com  crop  and  lower  feed  prices,  placements  of  cattle  on  feed  are  expected 
to  continue  to  rise.     This  would  continue  to  supply  larger  quantities  of 
fed  beef  in  1978. 

Cow  slaughter  and  the  slaughter  of  steers  and  heifers  off  grass  are  con- 
tinuing at  a  relatively  fast  rate.     This  combined  with  the  large  supply 
of  fed  beef  will  yield  large  quantities  of  beef  this  fall  and  winter. 
This  large  supply  of  beef  will  continue  to  exert  downward  pressure  on 
cattle  prices  through  the  winter. 


ERS : CED : 
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SHORT  APPLE  AND  PEAR  CROP  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 


The  1977  apple  and  pear  crops  in  Western  Europe  are  expected  to  be  the 
shortest  since  the  early  1960's.     According  to  an  FAS  survey  of  12  key 
countries  completed  August  15,  1977,  the  shortage  is  widespread.  All 
major  producing  countries  on  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Italy 
and  Denmark,  experienced  severe  spring  frosts  coupled  with  heavy  rains 
and  hailstorms. 

Total  apple  output  for  the  12  countries  is  estimated  at  6.1  million 
metric  tons,  21  percent  below  last  year's  rather  subdued  crop  (because 
of  the  drought)  and  31  percent  smaller  than  that  of  two  years  ago,  a 
more  normal  crop  year. 

Apple  production  in  France,  Europe's  leading  exporter,  is  down  hi  per- 
cent from  1975.  Output  in  West  Germany,  Europe's  leading  importer,  is 
hk  percent  shorter  than  two  years  ago  and  the  smallest  since  I965.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  market  formerly  of  major  trading  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  crop  of  dessert  varieties  is  down  39 
percent  from  1975  with  the  most  important  dessert  variety,  the  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  51  percent  smaller. 

Other  highly  significant  declines  on  the  Continent  from  two  years  ago 
include:     Belgium,  55  percent;  Spain,  36  percent;  Switzerland,  27  per- 
cent; the  Netherlands,  21  percent;  and  Italy,  11  percent. 

Total  pear  production  for  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  2.3  million 
metric  tons — 29  percent  below  the  1976  crop.     Most  severely  hit  were 
the  pear  growing  regions  of  France  where  combined  1977  production  is 
expected  to  be  k2  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.     West  Germany,  the  major 
importer  on  the  Continent,  will  also  harvest  a  short  crop — 35  percent 
below  last  year's  more  normal  crop  of  388,000  metric  tons.     In  the  United 
Kingdom,  current  estimates  of  the  pear  crop  indicate  a  26  percent  drop 
from  1976.     An  18  percent  decrease  from  last  year  is  forecast  for  Italy, 
the  major  world  producer. 

Other  European  pear  producers  experiencing  sizable  declines  from  last 
year  include:     Belgium,  38  percent;  the  Netherlands,  19  percent;  Norway, 
17  percent;  Spain,  50  percent;  Sweden,  25  percent;  and  Switzerland,  19 
percent . 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


Tobacco  production  this  year  is  off  from  1976  due  to  lower  quotas  and 
reduced  yields  in  the  flue-cured  belt.    As  a  result,  flue-cured  tobacco 
prices  have  moved  up  sharply  in  recent  weeks  to  record  high  levels. 
For  the  first  week  of  September,  weekly  sales  averaged  $2.98  per  kilo, 
37  cents  above  that  week  a  year  earlier.    But  cash  receipts  and  net 
returns  to  growers  will  be  down  from  the  1976  level  because  of  the 
drought  reduced  crop. 

The  September  1  estimate  of  U.S.  tobacco  output,  at  834  thousand  tons, 
is  down  14  percent  from  1976  due  to  a  9-percent  smaller  acreage  and 
lower  yields.    Carryover  of  tobacco  into  the  1977/78  marketing  year 
(beginning  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  types,  October  1 
for  all  others)  is  up  about  9  percent. 

Total  disappearance  of  U.S.  tobacco  in  1977/78  may  change  little  from 
the  860  thousand  tons  for  the  marketing  year  now  ending.    U.S.  cigarette 
production  is  expected  to  gain,  but  U.S.  tobacco,  particularly  flue-cured, 
faces  severe  competition  in  foreign  markets.    Burley  exports,  however, 
are  being  helped  by  growth  in  demand  for  blended  cigarettes. 

For  the  marketing  year  ending  next  June,  U.S.  cigarette  output  is  expected 
to  exceed  the  672  billion  produced  in  1976/77.    Domestic  use  and  exports 
are  increasing.    The  smoking  and  health  controversy,  coupled  with  further 
price  increases,  is  bringing  the  smoking  rate  per  person  (18  years  or 
older)  in  calendar  1977  down  about  1  percent  from  last  year's  205  packs 
per  capita.    However  total  U.S.  cigarette  consumption  may  go  up  by  1 
percent.    Chewing  tobacco  output  also  continues  upward;  but  the  downtrend 
in  use  of  cigars  and  smoking  tobacco  is  expected  to  continue. 

Sales  of  the  1977  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  began  on  July  13.    By  early 
September,  growers  had  marketed  half  of  the  crop,  with  9  percent  of  all 
flue-cured  marketings  going  under  Government  loan.    Prices  gained  steadily 
as  the  season  progressed. 

Larger  crops  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  are  helping  to 
boost  1977/78  total  tobacco  supplies.    However,  supplies  of  Maryland  and 
cigar  type  tobaccos  are  about  the  same  as  last  season. 

U.S.  manufacturer's  stocks  of  imported  tobacco  are  down  slightly,  because 
of  sharply  reduced  imports.    Use  of  imports  fell  in  1976/77  as  domestic 
supplies  became  more  adequate.    In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  imports 
accounted  for  about  17  percent  of  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes.    In  1976/77, 
U.S.  cigar  manufacturers  used  about  80  percent  foreign-grown  tobacco. 

The  national  marketing  quota  for  the  1978  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  must  be 
announced  by  December  1.    Individual  farm  quotas  and  allotments  will  re- 
flect under  and  overmarketings  in  the  current  crop.    Marketing  quotas  for 
burley  and  other  kinds  of  tobacco  will  be  announced  by  February  1,  1978. 
A  USDA  task  force  is  reviewing  the  price  support  program,  particularly 
the  relationship  between  the  price  support  level  and  tobacco  use.  Hearings 
begin  September  20  in  Live  Oak,  Florida.    Based  on  the  formula  required  by 

law,  1978  price-support  levels  for  eligible  tobaccos  would  increase  about 
7  percent  over  1977. 

ERSrCED 


U.S.  TOBACCO  TRADE 


Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  in  July  of  22,5^0  metric  tons 
(export  veight)  were  double  the  amount  exported  in  July  of  last 
year  and  raised  the  October-July  total  to  238,078  tons,  h  per- 
cent above  October- July  1976.     The  value  of  shiments  is  up  12 
percent  in  the  fiscal  year  to  $868.1  million.     Flue-cured  exports 
of  13,58U  tons  in  July  were  2.2  times  the  level  of  JuLj  1976. 
Burley  shipments  of  h,kll  tons  were  nearly  3  1/2  times  larger 
than  last  July.     Five  destinations  -  Egypt,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Republic  of  China  (Taiwan)  and  South  Korea  -  accounted  for  92 
percent  of  the  11,710  tons  increase  in  July  shipments. 

Exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco  -  696  tons  -  were  up  h6  percent 
over  July  1976.     The  October- July  total  of  5,^31  tons  nearly 
equals  exports  in  the  comparable  period  of  a  year  ago. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  also  rose  in  July.  General 
imports  gained  19  percent  to  10.2  thousand  tons  and  imports  for 
consumption  were  12. k  thousand  tons,  up  28  percent.  Scrap 
tobacco  and  cigarette  leaf  other  than  flue-cured  and  burley 
made  up  most  of  the  increase  in  imports  for  consumption.  Notwith- 
standing the  higher  volume  in  July,  imports  -  general  and  for 
consumption  -  are  down  15  percent  and  6  percent  respectively, 
in  the  October-July  period.     Consumption  imports  in  the  ten 
months  are  valued  at  $239-7  million,  up  16  percent. 

J'uly's  trade  volume  was  above  the  normal  seasonal  trade  pattern 
and  appears  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  reduced 
1977  flue-cured  crop,  anticipation  of  expiration  of  the  U.S. 
longshoremen's  contract  and  a  pick-up  in  cigarette  manufacturing. 

These  larger  than  usual  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  July 
led  to  a  rise  in  the  fiscal  year  (October-September)  forecast  to 
270,000  tons,  or  marginally  above  last  year's  total.  Export 
value  may  be  about  $985  million.     The  fiscal  year  export  forecast 
for  bulk  smoking  tobacco  is  also  being  raised  by  500  tons  to 
6,500  -  about  a  3  percent  gain  over  last  year.     Export  value  of 
smoking  tobacco  could  reach  $21  million.     Fiscal  year  imports 
for  consumption  remain  on  trend  and  the  estimate  is  unchanged  at 
135,000  tons  for  $290  million. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  MD  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


SUGAR  -  Sugar  prices  were  relatively  statle  during  the  month  of  August. 
World  prices  fluctuated  between  a  high  of  7.95  cents  per  pound  on 
August  1  and  7-35  cents  on  August  29.     The  New  York  Spot  duty  paid 
price  was  at  its  lowest  on  August  17  at  10.70  cents  and  its  highest 
on  August  12  at  11.51  cents. 

World  sugar  production  prospects  for  the  1977/78  year  continue  good 
for  a  record  crop.     Larger  crops  are  contemplated  for  Brazil,  Cuba, 
France  and  the  USSR.     Among  other  large  producers,  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  are  expected  to  have  less  harvested  acreage 
atnd  lower  outturns.     The  situation  still  indicates  a  further  build-up 
in  stocks  during  1977/78  and  downward  pressure  on  prices. 

Sugar  growers,  processors,  and  traders  continued  to  look  forward  to 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  negotiations  to  be  held  in  Geneva 
September  12-30.     Enactment  of  sugar  legislation  to  support  prices 
in  the  United  States  was  also  being  anticipated.     This  resulted  in 
stepped  up  imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  States.     Revisions  of 
estimated  U.S'.  imports  during  calendar  year  1977  were  made  by  the 
Supply  Estimates  Committee.     The  Committee  projected  such  imports 
would  amount  to  ^ . 5  million  metric  tons . 

COFFEE  -  U.S.  imports  of  green  coffee  in  July  totaled  755,821  bags 
(60  kilograms  each),  the  lowest  single  monthly  volume  since  October 
197^,  and  brought  January-July  1977  imports  to  10.5  million  bags, 
valued  at  $2.8  billion.     This  is  down  17  percent  in  volume  but  up 
95  percent  in  value  from  imports  during  January- July  1976.     In  May, 
June  and  July,  the  combined  import  volume  was  down  hi  percent  from 
the  same  3-month  period  in  1976.     The  unit  import  value  for  July  was 
$2.i+5  a  pound,  f.o.b.  basis,  up  slightly  from  $2.Ul  in  June,  but  more 
than  double  the  $1.10  unit  value  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  ICO  composite  price  (basis  I968  ICA)  for  green  coffee  for 
August  was  $2. ho  a  pound,  down  from  $2.1+6  in  July  and  $3.33  in  April 
and  compares  with  $1.51  in  August  1976.     According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  average  wholesale  price  for  a  one-pound  can  of 
roasted  coffee  in  July  1977  was  $3.7^+  with  the  average  retail  price 
at  $3.89.     (July  was  the  first  month  that  the  average  retail  price, 
basis  BLS  data,  exceeded  the  wholesale  price  since  January  1976.) 
Corresponding  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  July  1976  averaged  $2.19 
and  $1.92  a  pound,  respectively. 

The  fall  in  green  coffee  prices  since  mid-April  is  due  primarily  to 
a  withdrawal  of  a  large  segment  of  the  import  trade  from  the  market 
coupled  with  above  normal  seasonal  declines  in  roastings  and  relatively 
favorable  inventories  in  all  trade  positions. 


On  August  23,  a  Mexican  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  coffee  fund 
for  the  stabilization  of  prices  within  the  terms  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  was  approved  "by  eleven  Latin  American  producing 
countries  at  a  meeting  in  Mexico  City.     Subsequently,  the  Mexican 
proposal  was  presented  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  ICO  during 
their  meeting  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.     The  Board's  decision  on  this  matter 
instructs  the  Executive  Director  to  draw  up  terms  of  reference  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  the  stabilization  fund,  with  approval 
left  to  the  Council  which  meets  in  London,  September  26-30. 

COCOA  -  World  cocoa  prices  eased  during  August,  reflecting  reports  of 
reduced  consumer  demand  for  cocoa  and  chocolate  products ,  and  early 
season  estimates  of  improved  growing  conditions  in  West  Africa  for 
the  19TT/T8  crops. 

New  York  spot  Accra  cocoa  bean  prices  averaged  $2.^1  per  pound  during 
August,  compared  with  $l.lU  a  year  earlier.     New  York  spot  Bahia  cocoa 
bean  prices  averaged  $2.22,  down  slightly  from  the  July  average  of 
$2.31,  but  remained  well  above  July  191 6  prices  of  $1.07  per  pound. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  a  larger  world  cocoa  bean  harvest  for 
19TT/T8,  although  the  West  African  crops  are  expected  to  be  2-3  weeks 
late  because  of  dry  weather  earlier  in  the  year.     With  lower  consumer 
offtake  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  products  and  larger  production,  a 
stock  buildup  is  anticipated  in  1978,  following  inventory  reductions 
in  the  previous  2  years.     Thus,  cocoa  prices  are  expected  to  be  in  a 
bearish  trend  during  the  coming  months . 
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U.S.  SOYBEANS 


1977  Crop  A  New  Record 

As  of  early  September,  the  1977  soybean  crop  was  estinated  at  AA.7  million 
metric  tons,  30  percent  above  the  short  1976  output.     This  year's  pro- 
duction is  a  new  record,  surpassing  the  previous  197  3  record  by  2.6  million 
metric  tons.     The  bumper  crop  results  from  a  combination  of  increased 
acreage  at  a  record  23.5  million  hectares,  about  3.5  million  above  last 
year.     Yields  per  hectare,  at  1.9  metric  tons,  were  up  about  200  kilograms 
and  the  second  largest  on  record. 

With  added  carryover,  soybean  supplies  for  the  197  7/78  marketing  year 
total  47.1  million  metric  tons,  about  14  percent  above  last  year  and  equal 
to  the  record  level  of  1975/76.     Total  soybean  disappearance  is  expected 
to  increase  to  about  41.6  million  metric  tons,  roughly  2.8  million  above 
last  season.     Continued  strong  demand  for  soybean  meal  will  spur  the 
expansion  in  both  domestic  crushings  and  exports.     Soybean  crushings  may 
increase  about  6  percent  to  around  22.9  million  metric  tons.  Although 
domestic  use  of  soybean  meal  is  expected  to  increase  moderately,  use  of 
soybean  oil  may  be  up  only  slightly.     Increased  cottonseed  oil  production, 
sustained  lard  output,  and  possible  larger  import  of  palm  and  coconut  oils 
may  temper  requirements  for  soybean  oil.     Soybean  exports  may  approach 
16.6  million  metric  tons,  and  increase  of  around  7  percent  above  last 
year.     Continued  good  demand  for  soybean  meal  in  V.'estern  Europe  and  good 
movement  of  soybean  to  Japan  should  bolster  exports.     Nevertheless,  the 
final  level  will  be  influenced  by  purchases  from  other  countries,  such 
as  the  USSR,  and  competition  from  Brazil.     Even  with  this  increase  in 
disappearance,  a  sizable  buildup  in  carryover  stocks  is  evident.  Carry- 
over stocks  on  September  1,  1978,  likely  will  total  near  5.4  million 
metric  tons,  about  2  1/3  times  the  level  of  Septem.ber  1,  1977. 

Soybean  farm  prices  have  fallen  sharply  from  the  high  levels  of  last 
spring,  reflecting  favorable  prospects  for  a  large  soybean  crop  and 
depressed  v/heat  and  feed  grain  prices.     Prices  in  September,  the  first 
month  of  the  new  marketing  year,  were  vrell  belov\7  the  $244  per  metric 
ton  of  September  1976.     Mith  harvest  momentum  now  increasing,  prices 
over  the  next  several  months  could  drift  even  lower.     After  the  peak 
harvest  period,  prices  are  expected  to  rise  seasonally  into  the  spring. 
Prices  for  the  entire  season  likely  will  average  about  $75  below  the 
$257  metric  ton  now  estimated  for  the  1976  crop. 

ERS:CED:Fats  Md  Oils 
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WORLD  SITUATION  -  OILSEEDS  AND  PRODUCTS 


In  recent  months  prices  for  oilseeds  and  products  have  heen  trimmed 
sharply  from  the  abnomially  high  levels  experienced  early  in  19TT. 
The  sharp  reduction  took  place  in  the  face  of  reduced  supplies 
reflecting  price  rationing  and  anticipation  of  a  substantial  recovery 
in  19TT  oilseed  harvests  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  this  fall  as 
well  as  in  key  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  early  next  year. 

Currently  1978  world  high  protein  meal  production  is  forecast  at  TT-1 
million  metric  tons,  10.5  million  above  the  reduced  1977  volume  and 
h.l  million  above  the  large  1976  voliime.     The  above  production  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  include  sesame  meal.     Adding  in  the  reduced 
estimate  of  carry-in  stocks  of  U.S.  soybeans  and  meal  at  1.9  million 
tons,  meal  basis,  the  1978  meal  supply  at  79-0  million  tons  is  only 
6.8  million  above  the  1977  volume  and  only  1.7  million  above  the 
large  1976  volume  of  77.2  million  tons. 

A  large  share  of  the  forecast  increase  reflects  a  7-5  million  ton  gain 
in  U.S.  output — largely  the  result  of  a  record  1977  soybean  crop  esti- 
mate.    In  the  foreign  sector,  an  above  trend  gain  of  3.0  million  tons 
follows  the. 1977  decline.     World  soybean  meal  output  is  forecast  at 
ii8.7  million  tons — 8.1  million  above  the  reduced  1977  volume.  This 
includes  significant  projected  gains  for  1978  Brazilian  and  Argentine 
output . 

World  trade  in  oilseeds  and  meals,  is  forecast  to  expand  to  35.7  million 
metric  tons,  soybean  meal  equivalent,  up  3.3  million  tons  following  this 
year's  estimated  900,000  ton  decline.     The  anticipated  gain  reflects 
expanded  animal  numbers  in  some  major  protein  deficit  countries  as  well 
as  more  favorable  mixed  feed  profit  margins  and  reduced  meal/grain  price 
ratios.     Combined  U.S.  exports  are  forecast  to  rise  to  l8.3  million  tons — 
1.1  million  above  the  1977  volume.     Foreign  exports  of  oilseeds  and  meals 
at  17-^  million  tons  are  expected  to  gain  by  more  than  2.1  million  tons 
reflecting  significant  gains  in  key  producer/exporter  countries  such  as 
Brazil,  Argentina,  India  and  Canada.     World  exports  of  soybeans  and  meal 
are  forecast  at  27.1  million  tons,  meal  basis,  2.2  million  above  the  1977 
estimate . 

World  1978  output  of  vegetable,  animal  and  marine  oils  and  fats  is  now 
forecast  at  52.  U  million  tons — h.'J  million  above  the  reduced  1977  volume 
and  2.9  million  above  the  large  1976  output.     Adding  in  the  estimated 
U.S.  carry-in  stocks  of  all  fats  and  oils,  including  the  oil  equivalent 
of  oilseeds,  at  1.3  million  tons,  the  total  1978  supply  at  53.7  million 
tons  would  be  3.7  million  above  the  reduced  1977  volume  but  2.7  million 
above  the  1976  record. 
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Aggregate  1978  U.S.  fats  and  oils  output  is  forecast  at  12.7  million 
tons — nearly  2.0  million  above  the  depressed  1977  volume  "but  only 
380,000  tons  above  the  197^  record.     Foreign  output  of  all  oils  and 
fats,  forecast  at  nearly  39-7  million  tons,  is  expected  to  register  a 
near-record  gain  following  the  1977  decline.     The  expected  gain  reflects 
larger  output  forecasts  for  cottonseed,  peanut,  soybean,  sunflower, 
rapeseed,  olive,  palm  and  linseed  oils. 

World  soybean  oil  output  is  forecast  at  10.8  million  tons,  1.8  million 
above  the  reduced  1977  volume  and  680,000  tons  above  the  1976  volume. 

Aggregate  world  exports  of  fats  and  oils  are  forecast  at  17.2  million 
tons,  980,000  above  this  year.     The  lion's  share  of  the  gain  is 
expected  to  be  from  the  foreign  sector,  up  830,000  tons  from  this  year's 
estimate  while  combined  U.S.  exports  at  5.6  million  tons  are  expected 
to  gain  by  only  150,000  tons.     World  exports  of  soybeans  and  oil  at 
about  5.0  million  tons  are  expected  to  gain  by  only  170,000  tons  reflect- 
ing increased  competition  from  other  edible  oils  as  well  as  a  possible 
reduction  in  import  requirements  into  such  key  importing  co\mtries  as 
India. 

FAS:FCA:0&P 
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PHOSPHATE  ROCK  DISCOVERY 


Phosphate  rock  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  Epirus ,  North  Western 
Greece.     The  magnitude  of  these  deposits  is  estimated  to  exceed  one  billion 
tons.     Their  phosphorus  pentoxide  (P2O5)  content  ranges  from  five  to 
twenty  percent.     The  Greek  Institute  of  Geological  and  Mineral  Research 
is  currently  conducting  drillings  and  other  exploration  work  to  establish 
the  grade  and  size  of  the  deposits. 

Greek  chemical  fertilizer  production  in  1976  totalled  1,^96,5^9  metric 
tons,  a  3.^  percent  drop  below  the  1975  output.     The  industry  has  depended 
entirely  on  imports  for  its  requirements  in  phosphate  rock.  Tunisia, 
Morocco  and  Senegal  have  been  the  principal  suppliers  and  phosphate  rock; 
imports  in  1975  totalled  1+5^,638  metric  tons  worth  $36.5  million.  In 
1976  imports  totalled  3^6,5^^  ir.etric  tons  worth  $l6.7  million. 

FAS:FCA:SPD 
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WORLD  FERTILIZER  SITUATION 


Overall  world  supplies  of  most  fertilizer  materials  are  adequate  to 
meet  expected  demand  and  should  remain  so  for  at  least  5  years . 
Significant  construction  and  expansion  of  production  facilities 
for  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers  and  expanded  production 
at  existing  potash  installations  should  result  in  world  supplies 
which  exceed  effective  world  demand  through  I981/82. 

NITROGEN  -  The  current  situation  for  nitrogenous  fertilizers  is 
characterized  by  a  partial  recovery  from  a  trade  slump  experienced 
in  1975/76  when  world  exports  of  these  fertilizers  declined  "by  13 
percent.     In  1976/77,  demand  has  strengthened  and  recent  large 
purchases  "by  China  and  India  are  indicative  of  that  demand.  Prices 
of  nitrogenous  products  have  remained  relatively  firm  in  1977- 

In  the  U.S.,  1976/77  nitrogen  consumption  appears  to  have  exceeded 
1975/76  levels  despite  the  drought.     In  1977/78,  the  completion  of 
additional  production  facilities  will  result  in  increased  availa- 
hility  of  nitrogenous  materials.     However,  expected  natural  gas 
curtailments  this  winter  may  lead  to  production  losses  ranging  from 
300,000  to  700,000  tons  of  ammonia  depending  upon  weather  conditions. 

PHOSPHATES  -  Phosphate  fertilizer  stocks  are  currently  being  reduced 
by  increased  demand  from  U.S.  and  Western  European  farmers  (the  two 
largest  phosphate  consuming  regions)  and  by  decreased  supplies  after 
shutdown  of  the  large  Bucraa  mine  in  the  former  Spanish  Sahara.  The 
U.S.  continues  to  be  the  largest  producer  of  phosphate  rock  with 
about  hh  percent  of  world  output.     North  American  exports  of  phosphate 
fertilizers  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  world  trade  in  those 
materials.     After  steadily  declining  through  1975  and  the  first  half 
of  1976 — phosphatic  product  prices  have  become  more  stable  with 
seasonal  demand  fluctuations  accounting  for  much  of  the  price  movement. 

U.S.  net  exports  of  concentrated  phosphates  have  increased  at  the 
impressive  rate  of  23  percent  per  year  since  1970  and  should  reach  a 
record  level  of  2.2  million  tons  in  1976/77-     Continued  U.S.  export 
growth  appears  likely  partially  due  to  private  sector  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  government  which  may  lead  to  exports  of  1  million  metric 
tons  per  year  of  phosphoric  acid  by  I98O  in  exchange  for  ammonia,  urea 
and  potash. 

POTASH  -  The  Soviet  Union  recently  surpassed  the  U.S.  to  become  the 
world's  largest  consumer  of  potash  following  a  35  percent  increase  in 
consumption  in  1975/76.     Despite  increased  domestic  consumption,  the 
exportable  surplus  of  the  centrally  planned  economies  (particularly 
the  USSR)  is  expected  to  grow  and  exceed  the  exportable  surplus  of 
the  developed  market  economies  by  1981/82. 
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THE  BREAD  BASKET 


Food  prices  in  Japan  appear  to  be  easing;  slightly.  The  latest  Food 
Price  Index  from  that  country  shows  a  decline  of  1.8%  in  the  last  3 
months.  Belgium,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  also  shov  a  slight 
decline  in  their  Food  Price  Indices  from  June  to  July. 

A  majority  of  the  15  countries  surveyed  show  a  sizeahle  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  potatoes  at  the  retail  level.     A  bumper  crop  in 
Belgi-um  triggered  a  "jQt  drop  in  Brussels  potato  prices  during  the  2 
months  since  the  last  report.     Hague  potato  prices  dropped  by  65^ 
to  record  lows  because  of  ample  supplies  in  Western  Europe.  Paris 
prices  were  down  by  53^.     Other  cities  reported  prices  lower  by  25^ 
to  hh%. 

Rome  retail  prices  increased  for  most  meats.     Higher  beef  prices 
reflect  an  increase  at  the  wholesale  level  attributable  to  the  new 
EC  Orientation  price  and  to  the  fact  that  some  meat  has  been  taken 
off  the  market  by  the  State  Intervention  Agency.     Brussels  beef  and 
pork  retail  prices  trended  upward — reaching  record  high  levels.  In 
Copenhagen,  pork  increased  about  10  percent  over  a  2-month  period 
reflecting  good  domestic  and  export  demand.     Most  London  meat  prices 
remain  high  because  of  a  shortage  of  animals  for  slaughter.  Ottawa 
reports  substantial  price  increases  in  sirloin  steak  and  sliced 
bacon  during  the  past  2  months .     The  Beef  Livestock  Industry- 
Corporation  of  Japan  has  been  slowing  down  distribution  of  fancier 
cuts  of  imported  beef  in  an  effort  to  boost  somewhat  depressed 
prices  of  domestic  beef.     As  a  result  Tokyo  reports  higher  prices 
for  sirloin  and  pork  roast. 

Brussels  domestic  producers  took  action  to  control  broiler  and  egg 
supplies  forcing  a  price  increase  of  5-5  and  l.U  percent,  respective- 
ly.    A  slight  increase  of  2%  in  broiler  prices  was  noted  in  The 
Hague.     Eggs  were  up  by  lh%.     In  addition  to  the  seasonal  decline 
in  layers — a  severe  outbreak  of  disease  stemming  from  tougher  anti- 
biotic use  regulations  in  Japan  has  contributed  to  egg  price  increases 
there . 

Tokyo  cheese  prices  dropped  by  33^  in  2  months  following  a  15^  increase 
in  production.     Increased  producer  prices  for  butter  and  cheese  in 
Copenhagen  are  expected  to  be  reflected  in   ligher  consumer  milk  prices 
later  this  month.     In  Mexico  City  milk  prices  were  increased  approxi- 
mately 20^  by  government  action. 

Brussels  reports  higher  flour  and  labor  costs  prompted  by  a  ministerial 
degree  raising  bread  prices  by  5  U.S.  cents  per  kilo.     Although  the 
maximum  bread  price  in  London  is  5^<^  per  kilo,  many  supennarkets  and 
chainstores  continue  to  sell  loaves  at  50<^  per  kilo. 


There  was  little  fluctuation  in  rice  and  sugar  prices  in  most  capitals 
surveyed.     Rice  was  up  in  only  two — Ottawa  and  Buenos  Aires;  down  in 
6,  and  T  remained  the  same.     Sugar  was  up  in  6,  down  in  U,  and  5 
remained  the  same. 

Due  to  the  short  overall  European  apple  crop,  prices  are  expected  to 
remain  high  during  the  coming  months.     Brussels  reports  a  37  "Percent 
increase  in  the  price  of  oranges  largely  attributable  to  smaller 
available  supplies — mainly  from  the  United  States.     Elsewhere  fruit 
and  vegetables  followed  seasonal  trends. 

Canberra  reported  the  September  food  price  survey  showed  no  signifi- 
cant changes  from  the  previous  2  months.     Forecasts  are  that  there 
will  be  a  general  upward  drift  in  prices  over  the  next  few  months  in 
Australia. 

FAS:FCA:SPD 

PEOPOSED  CHAJJGES  IN  U.S.  FOOD  PROGRAM  (WIC) 

On  August  26,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  invited  comment 
from  the  public  on  proposals  to  set  new  guidelines  for  sugar,  iron 
and  vitajnin  content  in  cereals  provided  to  participants  in  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children.     There  is 
concern  about  sugar's  possible  role  in  development  of  tooth  decay, 
obesity  and  other  health  problems. 

Also  for  consideration  is  a  USDA  proposal  to  make  the  program  avail- 
able to  infants  and  children  who  come  from  low-income  familes.  At 
present,  infants  and  children  must  be  determined  to  be  at  nutritional 
risk  based  on  medical  tests  or  their  dietary  patterns.     This  has 
resulted  in  some  low-income  infants  and  children  being  declared 
ineligible . 

A  third  area  of  concern  is  how  USDA  can  improve  the  delivery  of  these 
services  to  low-income  persons  in  rural  areas.     The  Women,  Infants 
and  Children  program  is  run  by  local  health  or  welfare  agencies 
through  their  neighborhood  clinics  or  offices.     Comments  and  suggestions 
from  the  public  have  been  invited  on  all  three  issues. 
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Expenditures  for  Food  as  a  Proportion  of  National  Disposable 
Income^/,  1970  and  19T6,  in  Selected  Coimtries^./ 


Countries  : 

Year  1970  ' 

Year  1976 

%  \ 

% 

Australia  :  19.3  l6.7 

Belgium  :  20.8  l8.i;l/ 

Canada  :  lU.9  13.8 

Denmark  :  l8.8  19.2 

France  :  l8.1  l6.7 

Germany  :  l8.2  17.5 

Italy  :  28.0  26.5 

Japan  :  20.3  20. 5I/ 

Netherlands  :  17.5  I6. 

Sweden  :  17.2  l6.2 

United  Kingdom  :  22. U  21.51/ 

United  States  :  1I+.9  15. 0 


YJ  Net  receipts  from  employment,  entrepreneurship  and  property, 
and  unrequired  current  transfers  as  calculated  by  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 

2j  Data  for  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico  not  available. 

3_/  Figures  are  for  1915 1  1976  data  not  available. 


Consumer  spending  as  a  proportion  of  national  disposable  income 
in  12  selected  countries  for  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  was  lower 
in  the  mid-1970 's  than  at  the  start  of  the  decade,  but  higher 
in  Japan,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States.     In  these  countries, 
demand  for  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  is  generally  inelastic  at 
the  higher  levels  of  income. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
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FISH  DATA 


JAPAN  -  The  table  below  shows  location  and  quantity  of  Ja-pan's  197^ 
and  1975  fish  catches,  the  most  recent  years  for  which  this  kind  of 
breakdown  is  available: 


197^ 

Quantity  Percent 
(1,000  MT) 


1975 

Quantity  Percent 
(1,000  MT) 


Catch  taken  within  200  mile- 
limits  of  other  countries 
US 

USSR 

All  others 


i+,256 
1,585 
1,630 
l,Oi+l 


39.^ 
ilh.l) 
(15.1) 

(9.6) 


3,lhh 
l,UlO 
1,396 
938 


35.5 
(13. U) 
(13.2) 

(8.9) 


Within  200  mile-limits 

of  Japan 
Other  areas  of  the  ocean 
Fresh  water 


5,236 
257 
1,059 


hQ.h 
2.h 
9.8 


5,503 
3C2 
072 


52.2 
3.1 
9.2 


Total 


10,808  100.0 


10,^^5  100.0 


A  number  of  countries  have  recently  placed  restrictions  on  foreign  fishing 
activity  within  their  respective  200-mile  coastal  waters.     This  action 
will  most  assuredly  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  size  of  the  Japanese 
annual  fish  catch,  but  it  will  not  completely  eliminate  Japanese  access  to 
these  waters.     It  is  estimated  that  the  size  of  the  Japanese  fish  catch 
taken  within  the  200-mile  limits  of  the  U.S.  and  USSR  could  decline  as 
much  as  25  percent  in  1977  which  would  reduce  the  total  catch  by  approxi- 
mately 5  percent . 


FAS : FCA : SPD 
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U.S.  FOOD  HEALTH  ACTIONS 


Since  August  15,  1977,  certain  significant  actions  were  publicly 
announced  by  either  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  or  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  respecting  food-related  health 
matters  in  the  U.S.     These  actions  are  generally  applicable  to  U.S. 
imports  as  well  as  to  interstate  commerce.     The  following  condensed 
descriptions  highlight  these  actions: 

Dibromochloropropane  (DBCP)  -  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA),  EPA  and  FDA  jointly  announced  certain  steps 
to  protect  workers,  farmers,  other  pesticide  applicators  and  the 
general  public  from  sterility  and  possibly  cancer  from  the  soil 
fumigant  pesticide  DBCP.     These  actions  include:     emergency  temporary 
standards  to  limit  worker  exposure  to  DBCP,  a  proposed  suspension  on 
crop  applications  and  other  uses  of  the  pesticide,  and  the  start  of 
a  food  monitoring  program  to  determine  if  the  general  public  is  con- 
suming unsafe  amounts  of  the  pesticide  on  agricultural  crops.  OSHA 
has  limited  employee  exposure  to  DBCP  to  10  parts  of  the  pesticide 
per  billion  parts  of  air  during  an  8  hour  day  and  to  a  maximum  of 
50  parts  per  billion  during  any  15  minute  period.     EPA  has  proposed 
to  suspend  the  use  of  DBCP  on  carrots ,  peanuts  and  other  root  crops 
and  on  certain  food  plants  such  as  cabbage  and  tomatoes.     For  other 
food  crop  uses  of  DBCP,  EPA  proposed  a  conditional  suspension  which 
would  end  these  treatments  unless  the  manufacturers  of  DBCP  pesticides 
agree  to  classify  their  products  as  restricted  use  pesticides.     FDA  is 
developing  a  method  to  test  crops  for  DBCP  and,  once  the  method  is 
established,  FDA  will  begin  immediately  to  sample  selected  food  crops 
across  the  nation  and  analyze  these  samples  for  DBCP.     Two  major  pro- 
ducers of  DBCP  voluntarily  stopped  production  and  are  recalling  the 
pesticide  from  retailers  and  users. 

Dimethoate  -  EPA  has  determined  that  a  "rebuttable  presumption  against 
registration"   (RPAR)  and  continued  registration  of  all  pesticide 
products  containing  dimethoate  exists  because  of  oncogenic,  mutagenic, 
and  other  chronic  or  delayed  toxic  effects.     The  RPAR  process  means 
that  if  a  pesticide  shows  potentially  dangerous  characteristics,  it  is 
subjected  to  intensive  scientific  review  and  public  comment  before  a 
decision  is  made  on  whether  to  allow  continued  use  or  to  begin  the 
process  of  removing  it  from  the  market.     Pending  such  decision, 
dimethoate  products  may  continue  to  be  sold  and  applied. 

Ethylenebisdithiocarbamates  (EBDC*  s )  -  EPA  has  begun  a  public  review 
into  the  hazards  and  benefits  of  the  most  widely  used  group  of  pesti- 
cides that  prevent  blights,  rusts  and  other  plant  diseases  on  more 
than  60  crops.     These  EBDC's  used  for  fungus  control  consist  of 
amobam,  maneb ,  nabam,  mancozeb,  metiram  and  zineb.     Tests  with  labora- 
tory rodents  indicate  that  these  pesticides   (under  RPAR  review)  can 
break  down  into  a  compound  called  ethylenethiourea  or  ETU  which  may 
be  both  a  possible  cancer  agent  in  people  and  a  possible  source  of 


human  birth  defects. 


Ethylene  Dibromide  (EDB)  -  EPA's  inquiry  into  DBCP  pesticides  will 
include  the  chemically  similar  pesticide  EDB.     The  latter  is  used 
for  nematode  control  in  many  agricultural  crops  and  as  a  fumigant 
for  stored  commodities  such  as  citrus  fruits,  bell  peppers,  and 
grains.     Studies  upon  laboratory  animals  indicate  that  EDB,  like 
DBCP,  may  damage  reproductive  capability  and  may  be  a  human  cancer 
agent.     EDB  is  a  candidate  for  the  RPAR  process. 

Nitrites  and  Nitrates  -  FDA,  in  cooperation  with  USDA,  will  require 
the  poultry  industry  to  submit  additional  data  to  determine  if 
nitrites  and  nitrates  are  safe  for  continued  use  in  processed  poultry 
products.     These  additives  prevent  botulism  Doisoning,  impart  taste 
and  color  to  such  products  as  smoked  poultry  and  chicken  hot  dogs, 
and  are  used  in  the  curing  of  red  meat  products.     FDA  has  given 
manufacturers  and  other  interested  persons  60  days  to  submit  data 
and  comments  on:     the  need  for  continued  use  of  these  chemicals  in 
specific  tyues  of  poultry  products,  the  safety  of  these  substances, 
and  the  potential  for  nitrites  and  nitrates  to  form  cancer-causing 
nitrosamines  in  poultry  products.     FDA  will  allow  the  continued  use 
of  these  substances  in  processed  poultry  products  while  essential 
information  is  being  collected  and  evaluated.     If  nitrosamines  are 
found  in  any  such  products  during  this  evaluation  period,  FDA  will 
promptly  propose  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  in 
that  product.     FDA  also  is  asking  manufacturers  who  use  these  chemi- 
cals in  processed  poiiltry  products  to  commit  themselves  to  conduct 
whatever  additional  scientific  studies  FDA  believes  are  needed  to 
resolve  the  safety  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  these  products.  If 
the  manufacturers  fail  to  agree  to  conduct  any  necessary  studies, 
FDA  will  prohibit  the  use  of  th^se  substances'^  in  such  products. 

Penicillin  -  This  antibiotic  has  been  added  to  animal  feed  in  small 
amounts  for  many  years  to  help  animals  gain  weight  faster  and  to 
prevent  disease.     FDA  has  proposed  to  prohibit  the  routine  addition 
of  penicillin  to  animal  feeds  because  continuous  long-term  use  pre- 
sents the  risk  that  bacteria  in  the  animals  gradually  will  develop 
resistance  to  the  antibiotic.     This  resistance  can  be  transferred 
to  bacteria  in  people  who  work  with  livestock  or  in  processors  and 
consumers  through  handling  of  meat.    VJhen  penicillin  resistant 
bacteria  cause  illness  in  people  or  animals,  penicillin  used  as  a 
medical  treatment  is  less  effective.     The  goal  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lation, therefore,  is  to  preserve  penicillin's  effectiveness  as  a 
medical  treatment.     The  proposed  action,  which  affects  mainly  feed 
for  chickens,  turkey  and  swine,  will  not  prevent  veterinarians  from 
prescribing  penicillin  to  treat  specific  outbreaks  of  diseases  in 
animals.     The  proposal  is  the  first  step  in  a  long-range  FDA  effort 
to  limit  the  addition  to  animal  feeds  of  all  antibiotics  that  are 
important  in  combatting  disease  in  people  or  animaJLs. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 


PERU  -  Effective  Q/'L2f'J'J  USDA  announced  that  all  exports  must  be  completed 
by  November  30,  1977,  under  the  $50  million  line  of  CCC  Credit  announced 
October  8,  1976,  to  finance  purchases  of  U.S.  wheat.     A  balance  of  $1.6 
million  remains  available  and  purchases  must  be  completed  by  no  later 
than  September  30,  1977. 

NIGERIA  -  Effective  9/1/77  USDA  announced  a  four-month  extension  of  the 
shipping  period  for  com/sorghum  to  Nigeria  announced  May       1977.  The 
shipping  period  under  the  $8  million  line  of  credit  is  extended  from 
August  31  through  December  31,  1977.     All  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  line  remain  unchanged. 

GREECE  -  Effective  9/2/77  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  nev  $8l 
million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Greece  to  finance  sales  of  U.S.  corn  and 
barley.     The  credit  lines  established  for  each  commodity  and  the  approxi- 
mate tonnages  at  current  market  prices  are:     corn  -  $75  million  (937,000 
metric  tons)  and  barley  -  $6  million  (73,000  tons).     Credit  terms  provide 
for  three-year  financing,  with  equal  annual  repayments  of  principal  plus 
accrued  interest.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  of  credit 
must  be  made  not  earlier  than  September  6,  1977,  and  exports  must  be 
completed  by  August  31,  1978. 

PHILIPPINES  -  Effective  9/2/77  USDA  announced  an  extension  of  the  delivery 
period  under  the  $10  million  line  of  credit  announced  March  ll+,  1977,  to 
finance  sales  of  U.S.  tobacco  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  The 
shipping  period  has  been  extended  through  December  31,  1977.     All  other 
terms  and  conditions  remain  unchanged  as  originally  announced  March  lU , 
1977. 

PERU  -  Effective  9/2/77  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  $57 
million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  finance  sales  of  U.S.  wheat,  corn,  and  soy- 
bean oil  to  Peru.     The  credit  lines  established  for  each  commodity  and 
the  approximate  tonnages  at  current  market  prices  are:    wheat  -  $26 
million  (260,000  metric  tons),  corn  -  $21  million  (262,000  tons)  and 
soybean  oil  -  $10  million  (19,700  tons).     Credit  terms  provide  for  three- 
year  financing,  with  equal  annual  repayments  of  principal  plus  accrued 
interest.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  of  credit  must 
be  made  not  earlier  than  September  6,  1977  and  must  be  completed  by 
August  31,  1978. 

PORTUGAL  -  Effective  9/2/77  USDA  added  U.S.  breeding  swine  to  the  credit 
lines  totaling  $3.1  million  established  March  31  and  June  20,  1977,  to 
finance  exports  of  dairy  breeding  cattle  to  Portugal.     The  final  date  of 
export  under  these  lines  of  credit  is  being  extended  from  August  31,  1977 
through  August  31,  1978.     All  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  original 
lines  remain  unchanged. 
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PHILIPPINES  -  Effective  9/6/TT  USDA  announced  an  extension  of  the  delivery 
period  under  the  $10  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  finance  U.S.  cotton. 
The  shipping  period  is  extended  from  September  15  through  December  31, 
1977.     All  other  terras  ajid  conditions  remain  unchanged  as  previously 
announced  November  15,  1976. 

SRI  LANKA  -  Effective  9/7/77  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  $10 
million  line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Sri  Lanka  to  finance  sales  of  U.S.  Wheat/ 
Wheat  Flour.     Credit  terms  provide  for  two-year  financing,  with  equal 
annual  repayments  of  principal,  plus  accrued  interest.     All  letters  of 
credit  must  be  issued  by  a  U.S.  bank  or  confirmed  100  percent  for  all  risks 
by  a  U.S.  bank.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  of  credit 
must  be  rrtade  not  earlier  than  September  9,  1977,  and  must  be  completed  by 
August  31,  1978. 

PHILIPPINES  -  Effective  9/8/77  USDA  announced  an  extension  of  the  delivery 
period  under  the  $15.6  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  finance  export  sales 
of  U.S.  wheat.     The  delivery  period  is  extended  from  9/15/77  through 
8/31/78.     All  other  terms  and  conditions  remain  unchanged  as  originally 
announced  July  25,  1977. 

REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  -  Effective  9/13/77  USDA  announced  an  extension 
of  the  delivery  period  under  the  $850,000  line  of  CCC  credit  to  finance 
export  sales  of  edible  soy-protein  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The 
shippinp;  period  has  been  extended  from  8/31/77  through  8/31/78.     All  other 
terms  and  conditions  remain  unchanged  as  previously  announced  5/12/77. 

KOREA  -  Effective  9/13/77  USDA  announced  an  extension  of  the  delivery 
period  under  the  $l6.5  million  line  of  credit  to  finance  sales  of  U.S. 
barley  to  Korea.     The  shipping  period  is  advanced  from  9/15  through 
9/30/77.     All  other  terms  and  conditions  remain  unchanged  as  previously 
announced  7/26/77. 


COM'^ODITTES  CURRENTLY  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CCC  EXPORT  FINANCING: 


Almonds 
Barley 

Breeding  Cattle 
Breeding  Swine 
Corn 
Cotton 

Cottonseed  Oil 

Dry  Edible  Beans 

Dry  Edible  Peas 

Dried  Whey  Products 

Eggs  (dried,  frozen  and  canned) 

Hog  Grease 


Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
Oats 

Peanut  Oil 

Poultry  (canned  and  frozen' 
Milled  and  Brown  Rice 
Sorghum 

Soybean  Oil  and  Edible  Soy- 
Protein 
Sunflowerseed  Oil 
Tallow 
Tobac  CO 

Wheat /Wheat  Flour 


Interest  rates  are  lanchanged  from  last  month's  report. 


OGSM : CEP 

(Mary  McMaster) 
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ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.  GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 
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FAS:FCA:SPD  japan:  Vessels  carrying  up  to  20,000  Long  Tons 

Source  -OGSM  Ocean  Transportation  Division 
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U.S. GRAIN:  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  CAR  SHORTAGES,  1975-1977 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  1977  SOVIET  COTTON  CROP  VERY  GOOD 


Conditions  in  the  cotton  growing  republics  of  Soviet  Central  Asia — the 
USSR  cotton  belt — improved  considerably  following  early-season  dif- 
iculties.     Irrigation  water  supplies  were  replenished,  and  favorable 
hot,  dry  weather  prevailed  throughout  growing  season,  thus  greatly 
enhancing  cotton  development  and  ripening.     Current  indications  and 
reports  on  the  1977  Soviet  cotton  crop  point  to  a  very  likely  record 
crop  exceeding  the  bumper  8. 4-million-ton  harvest  in  1974. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuing  favorable  conditons  and  adequate  irrigation 
water  supplies,  this  year's  crop  ripened  earlier  than  usual — in  some 
areas  by  a  week  and  in  other  areas  by  as  much  as  10-12  days.  Thus, 
chances  of  damage  to  this  year's  crop  from  the  onset  of  cold  and  frost 
in  late  season  have  been  lessened  considerably.     In  1976  and  more  esp- 
ecially in  1975,  this  was  a  major  cause  for  the  lower-than-expected 
cotton  harvest.     Furthermore,  as  a  consequence  of  the  early  ripening 
crop,  cotton  harvesting  also  began  earlier  than  usual  in  most  areas™ 
with  favorable  conditions  reported  in  most  areas.     However,  conditions 
during  the  remainder  of  September  and  especially  in  October  still 
remain  a  determining  factor. 

Uzbekistan,  the  major  cotton  producing  Republic  in  the  USSR,  has  pledged 
a  record  5.36  million  tons  of  cotton  this  year.    According  to  local 
reports,  an  excellent  crop  has  been  grown  and  should  set  a  record. 
Harvesting  in  the  Republic  started  one  week  earlier  than  usual. 
Turkmenistan,  which  has  pledged  a  record  harvest  of  1,091,000  tons  of 
cotton,  has  reported  a  good  crop.     Harvesting  here  also  began  a  week 
early.     Tadzhikistan ,  with  a  pledge  of  850,000  tons,  has  reported  high 
yields  and  expects  a  good  crop.     Harvesting  in  the  Republic  began 
early,  but  unfavorable  weather  reportedly  vras  causing  some  difficulties 
at  the  start  of  harvest  operations  in  late  August.     Azerbaydzhan,  the 
only  cotton  producing  Republic  in  the  Transcaucasus ,  has  pledged  500,000 
tons  this  year  and,  despite  some  difficulties  with  unstable  weather  in 
early  season,  reportedly  has  grown  a  good  crop.     Harvesting  here  began 
earlier  than  last  year. 

There  are  no  current  reports  on  the  status  of  the  cotton  crops  in 
Kazakhstan  and  Kirgizia.     However,  late  July  and  early  August  reports 
indicated  that  cotton  in  both  Republics  was  growing  under  favorable 
conditions  and  that  irrigation  water  supplies  were  sufficient.  Earlier 
in  the  season,  Kirgizia  reportedly  suffered  some  crop  damage  from  flooding 
and  an  earthquake.     The  extent  of  the  crop  damage  is  not  known,  however. 
Kazakhstan  and  Kirgizia  have  pledged  316,000  tons  and  205,000  tons  of 
cotton,  respectively,  this  year.     Cotton  harvesting  in  Kirgizia  began 
earlier  than  last  year. 

Cotton  in  the  USSR  was  planted  on  a  record  2,979,000  hectares  this  year, 
30,000  hectares  more  than  in  1976,  and  close  to  100,000  hectares  larger 
than  in  1974  when  total  production  reached  a  record  level. 
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RECORD  USSR  FORAGE  HARVEST  LIKELY 


The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  heading  for  a  record  forage  crop  harvest 
this  year.     The  previous  record  of  about  420  million  metric  tons,  con- 
sisting of  hay,  haylage,  silage,  and  straw  was  set  in  1976.  Abundant 
moisture  supplies  west  of  the  Volga  in  European  Russia  have  permitted 
some  areas  to  store  a  1-1/2  to  2  year  supply  of  coarse  feed.  However, 
farther  east,  the  amount  of  forage  being  harvested  is  lagging  probably 
due  mainly  to  the  effect  of  limited  moisture  on  the  growth  of  forage 
crops  in  Kazakhstan,  portions  of  Siberia  and  Soviet  Central  Asia. 

As  of  August  29,  in  the  USSR  as  a  whole,  61.5  million  hectares  of 
haymeadows  had  been  cut,  90  percent  of  plan.     This  is  ahead  of  the 
1976  pace,  but  slightly  behind  the  progress  achieved  in  1975  and  1974. 
If  the  Soviets  succeed  in  cutting  the  planned  69.5  million  hectares  of 
haymeadows,  this  would  be  about  two  million  hectares  more  than  in 
1976  and  1975. 

The  haylage  harvest,  already  of  record  proportions,  has  surpassed  the 
planned  goSil  with  64.0  million  metric  tons  having  been  laid  in.  This 
represents  106  percent  of  the  original  plan  and  is  3.6  million  metric 
tons  more  than  by  August  29,  1976. 

The  hay  harvest  plan  is  63  percent  complete  with  40.5  million  metric 
tons  laid  in  as  compared  to  39.8  million  metric  tons  by  August  29,  1976. 
There  appears  to  be  some  quality  difficulties  arising  from  excessive 
moisture,  inadequate  storage,  and  leaving  cut  hay  in  the  fields  for 
long  periods  of  time.     Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  Soviet  hay  crop 
is  baled,  so  quality  deterioration  can  be  rapid  if  not  promptly  handled. 

Intital  results  in  straw  collection  and  silage  harvesting  are  quite 
favorable.     Forty-seven  percent  of  the  planned  amount  of  straw  has  been 
collected — 52.0  million  metric  tons.     It  is  too  early  to  fully  appraise 
the  silage  harvest  since  it  is  just  getting  under  way  and  continues 
through  October.     However,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  plan  has  been 
fulfilled  with  47.5  million  metric  tons  ensiled  as  of  August  29. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  artificially  dehydrated  green  fodder  plan  has 
been  fulfilled,  almost  5  million  tons  have  been  produced,  of  which  4.8 
million  tons  is  grassmeal.     This,  as  well,  is  substantially  ahead  of 
last  year's  progress. 

In  light  of  the  favorable  growing  conditions  which  have  prevailed  to 
date  in  most  regions,  forage  output  of  hay,  haylage,  silage,  and  straw 
should  set  a  new  record.     Even  if  the  final  output  figure  should  fall 
ten  percent  below  the  optimistic  plan  goals,  a  new  record  forage  harvest 
will  have  been  produced. 


Annual  Output  And  1977  Plan 


1977 

:     1972  : 

1973 

:  1974 

:     1975  : 

1976  : 

(plan) 

-  -  -  -  Million  Tons  - 

llay 

54.8 

53.9 

46.5 

49.7 

64 . 0 

Hay 1 age 

35.3 

49.2 

58.3 

47.0 

62.1 

60.5 

Silage 

.  146.7 

197.7 

170.3 

144.3 

211.7 

242.0 

Straw 

:  82.9 

94.3 

98.9 

79.8 

97.2 

110.0 

Total 

319.8 

396.0 

381.4 

317.6 

420.7 

476.5 

Grassmeal 

1.746 

2.494  3.2 

4.0 

5.527 

5.5 

Harvesting  Progress  as 

of  August 

in  Respective  Years 

%  of 

%  of  : 

:  %  of 

:     %  of 

%  of 

1975  : 

Plan 

final  : 

1976  :  plan 

:  final 

:  1977  : 

plan 

Hay 

40.2 

67 

86 

39.8  66 

80 

40.5 

63 

Haylage 

45.3 

77 

96 

60.4  108 

97 

64.0 

106 

Silage 

48.2 

19 

33 

36.0  18 

17 

47.5 

20 

Straw 

NA 

NA 

52.0 

47 

Total 

204.0 

43 

NA  =  Not  Available. 
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AGRICULTURAL  POLICY  DEVELOPMENTS 


On  August  29  the  Administration  announced  an  increase  in  loan  levels  for 
1977  feed  grain  crops,  a  planned  20-percent  set-aside  program  for  the  1978 
wheat  crop,  and  a  plan  to  increase  feed  and  food  grain  reserves.  Effective 
as  of  that  date,   1977  feed  grain  loans  were  increased  as  follows:     corn,  to 
$78.74  per  metric  ton  ($2.00  per  bushel);   sorghum,  to  $74.80  per  metric  ton 
($1.90  per  bushel);  barley,   to  $74.87  per  metric  ton  ($1.63  per  bushel),  and 
oats  to  $70.96  per  metric  ton  ($1.03  per  bushel).     The  new  loan  levels  are 
the  same  as  those  proposed  for  1977  in  the  new  farm  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress.     In  the  event  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  becomes 
law,  wheat  producers  would  need  to  set  aside  cropland  equivalent  to  20 
percent  of  their  1978  wheat  crop  planted  for  harvest.     Although  the  program 
is  voluntary,   farmer  compliance  with  the  set-aside  is  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases  and  payments  in  any  USDA  coimnodity 
program.     A  feed  grain  set-aside  decision  will  be  made  when  more  is  known 
about  1977  production  and  consumption.     However,  current  production 
estimates  indicate  that  a  10  percent  set-aside  may  be  needed  to  keep 
stocks  from  reaching  excessive  levels. 

Grain  reserves  are  to  be  expanded  under  new  and  existing  authority.  The 
Administration  will  seek  Congressional  approval  to  establish  a  special 
International  Emergency  Food  Reserve  of  up  to  6  million  tons  to  be  used 
for  world  food  aid.     The  farmer-owned  wheat  and  rice  reserve  program 
announced  in  April  would  be  expanded  to  include  feed  grains.     Under  this 
program  at  least  8.16  million  metric  tons  (300  million  bushels)  of  wheat  and 
600,000  metric  tons  (13.2  million  hundred  weight)  of  rice  will  be  held 
from  the  market  until  the  market  price  exceeds  140  percent  of  loan  levels. 
The  loans  could  be  called  when  prices  exceed  175  percent  of  loan  levels. 
Planned  feed  grain  reserves  of  17  to  19  million  metric  tons  would  be 
held  from  the  market  until  the  market  prices  equal  125  percent  of  the  loan 
level.     Feed  grain  loans  are  expected  to  be  called  when  prices  reach  140 
percent  of  loan  levels. 

On  Thursday,  September  8,   Congress  approved  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  1978  which  would  include  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  estimated  $6.3  billion  for  the  conference  version  of  the  farm 
bill.     The  Senate  passed  the  conference  version  of  S.   275,   the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  on  Friday,  September  9 ,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  8.  The 
following  Friday,  September  16,  the  House  also  passed  the  conference  version 
of  the  new  agricultural  legislation  by  a  vote  of  283  to  107.     The  bill  now 
needs  only  the  President's  signature  to  become  law. 


ERS:CED:APA: 
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U.S.  DUTY-FREE  IMPORTS  UNDER  GSP  INCREASE  IN  FIRST  HALF  OF  19T7 


1^3 


U.S.  imports  entering  duty-free  under  the  U.S.  Generalized  System  of  Pref- 
erences (GSP)  are  up  for  the  first  half  of  1977  compared  to  the  same  period 
last  year.     From  January  to  June  1977,  such  imports  amounted  to  $1.8  billion, 
a  50^  increase  over  the  $1.2  billion  imported  in  the  first  half  of  1976. 
U.S.  agricultural  imports  entering  duty-free  under  GSP  were  up  only  slightly 
in  January-June  1977  compared  to  the  first  half  of  last  year.  Agricultural 
GSP  imports  were  $283  million  in  the  first  half  of  1977  and  were  $269 
million  for  January- June  1976. 

The  U.S.  GSP  program,  which  became  effective  January  1,  1976,  allows  U.S. 
imports  of  most  manufactured  and  semimanufactured  products,  along  with 
selected  agricultural  commodities,  to  enter  the  U.S.  free  of  duty,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  when  these  imports  originate  in  developing  countries 
designated  by  the  President  as  beneficiaries  of  the  program.     The  Trade  Act 
of  197^  gave  the  President  authority  to  implement  the  U.S.  GSP  program  and 
provided  that  it  shall  remain  in  effect  until  1985 •     The  President  has 
designated  98  independent  developing  countries  and  hO  dependent  territories 
as  beneficiaries  of  the  U.S.  program  and  he  has  designated  approximately 
2800  tariff  items  as  eligible  articles  for  the  purposes  of  GSP,  subject  to 
certain  limitations. 

The  limitations  provide  that  individual  beneficiaries  shall  be  excluded  from 
duty-free  treatment  on  individual  eligible  articles  if,  in  the  previous 
year,  imports  of  that  item  from  that  country  exceeded  certain  specified 
limits.     Thereafter,  imports  of  that  item  from  that  country  would  be  dutiable 
at  the  most -favored-nation  rate  at  least  until  the  following  year,  when  new 
trade  data  might  make  redesignation  possible.     These  limitations,  known  as 
"competitive  need",  are  designed  to  limit  GSP  treatment  on  individual  items 
to  those  developing  countries  not  yet  competitive  in  the  U.S.  market. 

In  1976,  the  first  year  of  the  U.S.  GSP  program,  imports  which  entered  duty- 
free under  the  program  totaled  $3.2  billion.     Agricultural  GSP  imports 
accounted  for  $5^8  million  of  that  total.     This  $5^8  million  represents 
approximately  17^  of  the  $3.2  billion  in  otherwise  dutiable  U.S.  agricultural 
imports  from  developing  countries  in  1976. 

The  list  of  articles  eligible  for  GSP  is  subject  to  change  from  time  to 
time  as  a  result  of  a  review  procedure  established  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Policy 
Staff  Committee  (TPSC).     This  review,  which  is  held  annually,  allows  inter- 
ested parties  to  petition  the  TPSC  to  modify  the  list  of  eligible  articles. 
The  1977  review  began  in  early  September  with  the  deadline  for  submitting 
petitions  set  for  October  3  and  public  hearings  to  begin  November  7. 

The  intent  of  GSP  is  to  give  developing  countries  a  competitive  edge  over 
industrial  countries  when  competing  for  a  share  of  developed  country  import 
markets  and  thereby  expand  their  exports  and  promote  economic  development. 
All  of  the  major  Western  developed  countries  and  a  few  Communist  countries 
have  generalized  preference  programs  which  like  the  U.S.  program  cover 
industrial,  products  generally  and  agricultural  commodities  selectively. 


FAS:ITP 
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LMD  RESTORATION  GOAL  OF  A  NEW  U.S.  DOfffiSTIC  AND  FOREIGN  ASSISTAITCE  POLICY 


At  a  recent  United  Nations  Conference  on  Desertification  the  U.S.  Chief  of 
Delegation  stated  that  in  recognition  of  an  array  of  problems  and  needs,  a 
New  U.S.  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  vas  passed  into  Law  in  1976  setting 
forth  a  multiple-use  management  concept  for  administering  the  Nation's 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands.     He  added  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  also  putting  together  a  Foreign  Assistance  Bill  aimed  at  restor- 
ing land,  vegetation,  water,  wildlife  and  other  resources  upon  which  depend 
economic  growth  and  human  well  being. 

Interior  Under  Secretary  Joseph,  U.S.  Chief  of  Delegation,  enumerated  the 
following  important  lessons  the  U.S.  has  learned  in  passing  through  a  broad 
spectrum  of  economic  development  levels — from  sparsely-settled  and  agrarian 
to  industrialized  and  urbanized: 

First ,  deterioration  of  land  and  water  persisted  and  increased 

until  they  were  brought  under  effective  public  regulation.  l. 

Second ,  the  necessary  new  laws ,  regulations  and  programs  must  be  \ 
developed  with  the  direct  participation  of  the  affected  local  people.  i 

Third,  a  definite  philosophy  of  resource  management  must  be  followed. 

Fourth ,  the  management  concept  and  implementing  programs  must  be 
supported  by  strong  institutions  of  planning,  assessment,  research, 
education  and  training;  and 

Fifth ,  combatting  desertification  requires  continued  vigilance  and 
action  by  government,  particularly  to  demonstrate  why  sound  land 
management  is  in  the  best  near  and  long-term  interests  of  the  country  ,j 
and  the  individual  citizens.  * 

He  stated  the  problem  is  critical  on  a  worldwide  scale  and  the  long-term 
social,  economic  and  political  consequences  of  failure  to  solve  it  are  enormous, 
but  he  also  emphasized  that  hope  is  found  in  the  opportunities  which  lie  before 
us  in  the  way  of  new  methodologies  and  technologies  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  task — such  as  (l)  the  prospect  of  monitoring  and  assessing  the  desertifi- 
cation process  via  satellite  and  ground-based  remote  sensing.     (2)  Greater  use 
of  saline  water  for  food  production  and  desalination  of  brackish  groundwater. 
(3)  No-tillage  agriculture  and  (U)  Economic  utilization  of  heretofore  neglected 
desert  vegetation. 

SEA  WATER  IRRIGATION 

Salt  water  irrigation  could  have  vast  importance  for  world  agriculture.     This  is 
the  conclusion  of  Research  Scientists  now  experimenting  with  the  use  of  sea 
water  for  irrigating  crops.     Results  in  growing  barley  and  tomatoes  have  been 
favorable  and  by  year-end  wheat  will  be  added.     The  head  of  the  research  project 
predicts  that  certain  crop  strains  with  total  sea-water  tolerances  will  be  on 
the  market  within  10  years .     Results  of  the  experiment  could  mean  that  long 
stretches  of  now  useless  arid  coastal  plains  could  be  turned  into  productive 
crop  land,  especially  in  areas  such  as  North  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 

FAS:FCA:SPD: (D.  Lumley)  ^ 
SOURCE:     Ag  Attache  &  Wall  Street  Journal  ; 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  AGREEMENTS 

International  Commodity  Agreements  have  had  a  varied  history  of  successes 
and  failures  but  in  some  form,  have  been  part  of  the  world  trade  scene 
since  the  early  part  of  this  century.     A  major  purpose  of  most  all  com- 
modity agreements  is  the  maintenance  of  price  stability  which  benefits 
the  commodity  producing,  as  well  as  the  commodity  consuming  countries.  The 
specifics  of  the  price  issue,  the  absolute  level  and  degree  of  fluctuation 
around  that  level,  are  always  at  the  heart  of  the  negotiations. 

United  States  negotiators  will  be  busy  this  month  with  meetings  scheduled 
on  the  basic  elements  of  a  new  International  Wheat  Agreement  and  a  new 
International  Sugar  Agreement,     Below  are  brief  sketches  of  the  price 
proposals  for  these  meetings.     A  summary  of  the  price  mechanism  in  effect 
for  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  is  also  given. 

International  Wheat  Agreement 

The  United  States  is  now  preparing  for  another  round  of  meetings  in 
the  International  Wheat  Council  starting  September  28  to  investigate 
possible  elements  of  a  new  wheat  agreement.     The  current  agreement  ex- 
pires June  1978,  and  does  not  contain  any  economic  provisions. 

The  United  States  stated  in  June  that  it  supports  a  new  agreement 
which  contains  provisions  for  an  international  system  of  nationally- 
held  reserve  stocks  designed  to  moderate  price  swings.    The  objective 
would  be  to  avoid  periods  of  unusually  low  or  high  wheat  prices.  Prices 
would  be  free  to  move  over  an  intermediate  range  to  provide  necessary 
signals  for  allocations  of  supplies,  resource  adjustments,  and  to 
encourage  private  stockholding.     The  aim  would  be  to  reduce  fluctuations 
around  the  long-term  equilibrim  price.     The  specific  prices  at  which 
wheat  would  be  accumulated  and  released  from  the  reserve  Kould,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  negotiation. 

Moderating  price  swings  would  dampen  the  boom  and  bust  cycle  which 
has  affected  wheat  producers  and  will  reduce  inflation  of  consumer 
prices  caused  by  sharp  increases  in  wheat  prices.     To  the  degree  that 
other  nations  agree  to  hold  reserves,  the  budget  cost  to  the  U.S.  of 
holding  reserve  stocks  would  be  reduced. 

International  Sugar  Agreement 

Negotiations  towards  a  new  International  Sugar  Agreement  with  economic 
provisions  start  again  September  12,  1977,  in  Geneva,   following  unsuccessful 
attempts  in  April-May  this  year.  The  agreement  is  aimed  at  stabilizing 
the  world  "free  market"  prices  of  sugar  at  generally  above  current  levels. 


/ 


For  the  September  negotiations,  there  seems  to  be  some  support  for 
a  modified  U.S.  proposal,  which  would  seek  to  stabilize  prices  around 
a  ten-cent  range  by  means  of  both  export  quotas  and  "special  stocks". 
Differences  can  be  broadly  divided  between  exporters  wanting  a  13-cent 
minimum  price  and  a  stock  limit  of  2  million  tons,  and  importers 


sticking  to  11-cents  and  no  less  than  3  million  tons. 

A  successful  negotiation  and  operation  of  a  new  sugar  agreement  would 
help  contain  excessiove  gyrations  in  sugar  prices,  and,  in  turn,  help  to 
provide  for  greater  food  price  stability. 

International  Coffee  Agreement 

The  current  six-year  International  Coffee  Agreement  came  into  force  on 
October  1,  1976.     Virtually  all  world  coffee  trade  takes  place  under  the 
Agreement.     It  offers  producers  inventives  to  maintain  exports  during 
times  of  scarcity,  together  with  the  expectation  that  market  prices 
and  long-term  earnings  will  remain  fairly  stable  during  periods  of  surplus 

To  protect  against  severe  price  fluctuations,  the  Agreement  imposes  a 
system  of  adjustable  export  quotas  whenever  prices  drop  below  a  trigger 
range  determined  each  year  by  the  International  Coffee  Council.  This 
provision  provides  incentive  for  more  coffee  prodcing  countries  to  carry 
larger  stock  levels  that  would  be  made  available  during  crop  shortfalls. 
When  prices  exceed  the  trigger  range,  quotas  are  automatically  suspended 
so  that  when  there  is  a  tight  market  supplies  are  made  available,  in 
order  to  minimize  further  upward  movement  in  prices. 

Since  current  coffee  prices  are  well  above  the  Agreement's  trigger 
range  of  about  63  to  77  cents,  the  economic  provisions  are  not  expected  to 
become  operative  for  at  least  another  year.     Thus,  in  the  short-term  the 
agreement  will  not  have  any  impact  on  the  food  price  situation,  but  it  may 
help  to  moderate  price  swings  when  the  provisions  become  effective. 
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OECD  ECONOMIC  GROV.TH  FORECASTS 


The  growth  performance  of  the  developed  countries,  aside  from  the  United 
States,  has  been  disappointing  according  to  the  latest  OECD  report.  Economic 
growth  forecasts  have  been  reduced.     The  post-recession  expansion  has  been 
characterized  by  the  OECD  as  modest  and  hesitant.     From  June  1976  to  June 
1977  the  economic  growth  rate  of  all  OECD  member  countries  V7as  only  A 
percent  with  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Germany  leading  the  list.  Grov/th 
In  the  second  half  of  1977  Is  forecast  to  be  only  slightly  higher — 4.5 
percent,  with  much  of  the  Improvement  In  Japan.     Growth^  In  the  European 
developed  countries  Is  forecast  at  under  3  percent  for  the  remainder  of 
1977  and  the  first  half  of  1978.     The  smaller  developed  countries,  except 
for  Norway  and  Greece,  are  continuing  to  have  low  economic  growth  rates. 

Lack  of  growth  In  capital  Investment  Is  a  major  reason  for  the  low  economic 
Indicators.     In  the  United  States  the  l^Jharton  Model  Is  forecasting  a  high 
rate  of  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment  for  1977  and  Into  1978.  However, 
In  other  countries  the  growth  forecasts  for  domestic  demand  appear  to  be 
Insufficient  to  generate  incentives  for  increased  Investment  spending  in 
early  1978.     In  the  second  quarter  of  1977  retail  sales  were  down  in  the 
other  developed  countries.     Industrial  production  levels  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  are  barely  above  1973  levels.     In  contrast 
to  the  steady  rise  in  Industrial  production  in  the  United  States  through 
mid-1977,  other  developed  countries  experienced  sharp  fluctuations.  By 
mid -year,  Japan,  France  and  Canada  were  at  roughly  the  same  level  as  the 
end  of  1976,  while  West  Germ.any  and  Italy  were  below  the  earlier  level 
and  only  the  United  Kindgom,  among  major  countries,  was  above  it. 

The  combination  of  sluggish  capital  Investment,  low  or  fluctuating  levels 
of  industrial  production,  and  still  high  price  increases,  has  kept 
unemployment  at  high  levels  in  most  developed  countries.     In  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  the  unemployment  rate  has  grown  during 
1977,  while  in  other  countries  besides  the  United  States  it  has  remained 
stagnant.     No  substantial  improvement  in  unemployment  is  expected  within 
the  next  12  months.     Any  policies  to  stimulate  consumer  demand  and  capital 
Investment  face  the  problem  of  fueling  inflation.     This  is  still  a  serious 
problem  in  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  the  largest  price 
Increases,  followed  by  Canada  and  France.     The  U.S.  consumer  price  index 
rose  by  7.3  percent  from  June  1976  to  June  1977.     Uest  Germany  and  Japan 
fared  better  in  keeping  prices  from  rising. 

The  lack  of  investment  spending  in  Europe  has  adversely  affected  demand 
for  U.S.  manufactured  exports  which  compounds  the  current  U.S.  trade 
deficit.     lIov;ever ,  some  other  developed  coiantries  have  improved  their 
external  trade  and  payments  situations.     By  early  1978  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Italy  may  be  in  a  surplus  current  account  position  as  exports  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  a  higher  rate  than  imports.     Though  Germany's  and 
Japan's  surpluses  are  expected  to  narrow  in  the  last  half  of  197  7,  OECD 
forecasts  a  larger  surplus  for  the  first  half  of  1978. 
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VIETNAM'S  FOOD  AID  NEEDS 


Increased  efforts  by  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  (SRV)  to  obtain 
food  grains  through  international  assistance  and  commercial  purchases 
have  resulted  from  weather  and  management  related  problems.     Although  a 
full  accounting  of  all  purchases  and  gifts  of  food  grains  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  an  enumeration  of  completed  shipments  and  announcements  of 
impending  shipments  indicate  that  almost  one  million  tons  of  grain,  in- 
cluding flour  (on  a  grain-equivalent  basis)  have  so  far  been  scheduled 
for  the  SRV  in  1977.     The  amounts  and  source  countries  are  as  follows: 

Type  of  Grain  Amount  (tons)  Source 


Rice  (brokens) 

Corn 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Flour  (wheat  equiv.) 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Total 


30,000 
50,000 
50,000 

200,000  plus 
200,000  plus 
200,000 
120,000 
100,000 
17,680 
967,680 


Thailand 
Thailand 
Sweden 
USSR 

France,  Turkey,  Argentina 
Source  unknown 
Canada 
India  (loan) 
Netherlands  and  EEC 


It  is  believed  that  other  unconfirmed  purchases  and  shipments  will  in- 
crease the  total  imports  to  over  one  million  tons,  most  of  which  has  been 
or  will  be  delivered  during  1977.     This  amount  far  exceeds  the  imports  of 
the  past  few  years  and  may  equal  or  even  surpass  the  record  imports  in 
1974.     During  that  year,  huge  amounts  of  grain  were  imported  following 
the  near-disastrous  1973  crop  year  in  North  Vietnam.     Imports  of  grain 
also  were  at  a  high  level  in  South  Vietnam,  although  slightly  less  than 
those  in  1973. 


One  source  estimated  the  grain  deficit  at  1-1.5  million  tons  in  1977.  If 
this  proves  to  be  true,  additional  amounts  of  grain  imports  can  be  ex- 
pected.    This  forecast  is  supported  by  two  observations.     First,  it  is 
now  apparent  that  the  officially  implied  production  of  12  million  tons 
of  rice  produced  in  1976  was  an  over-estimation.     Second,  the  outlook  for 
the  current  late  rice  crop  is  for  a  crop  no  larger  than  last  year,  with 
the  possibility  that  it  may  be  somewhat  smaller,  especially  if  the  pres- 
ent drought  continues.     In  addition,  a  large  proportion  of  the  late  rice 
crop  (tenth  month  crop),  which  constitutes  over  half  the  total  rice  crop, 
was  transplanted  considerably  behind  schedule  (much  of  it  by  a  month) , 
thus  making  it  more  vulnerable  to  insect  infestation  and  disease,  both 
of  which  reportedly  were  taking  their  toll. 

The  major  cause  of  the  current  rice  problem  was  the  lateness  of  the  early 
rice  crop,  which  was  plagued  by  cold  weather  in  the  northern  provinces 
and  by  dry  weather  in  the  southern  provinces.     Officials  admitted  that 
the  early  rice  crop,  together  with  the  winter-spring  subsidiary  food 
crops,  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  provinces,  was  poor.     This  is 
interpreted  to  mean  a  smaller  crop  than  last  year.     Unless  a  substantial 


improvement  is  made  in  the  late  rice  crop  (which  seems  unlikely  because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  continued  drought) ,  it  is  likely 
that  the  SRV  will  continue  to  import  relatively  large  quantities  of 
grain  in  the  months  ahead.     This  situation  will  further  aggravate  the 
country's  critical  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  may  require  adjust- 
ments in  the  proposed  import  goals  which  were  heavily  weighted  with  in- 
dustrial and  construction  items  to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial base  during  the  current  five-year  plan. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  April  1975,  large  amounts  of 
aid,  grants,  gifts,  and  interest-free  loans  were  available  from  other 
socialist  countries  and  from  many  market  economy  countries.  These 
sources  have  now  essentially  disappeared,  thus  leaving  the  SRV  with  a 
large  foreign  trade  deficit  relative  to  the  national  income.  Further- 
more, the  agricultural  sector,  which  had  been  counted  on  so  heavily  to 
supply  export  commodities  to  improve  the  trade  balance  situation, 
appears  now  to  be  relying  on  those  sectors  which  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor was  originally  relegated  to  support  under  the  new  long-range  plan 
inaugurated  in  1976. 


ERS : FDCD 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  SIX  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 
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FOREWORD 


1.  The  Economic  Indicators  provides  up-to-date  information  on  changes  in  the 
domestic  and  external  economic  activities  of  the  major  non-Communist  developed 
countries.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Economic  Indicators  is  updated  from  press  ticker 
and  Embassy  reporting,  so  that  the  results  are  made  available  to  the  reader  weeks— or 
sometimes  months-before  receipt  of  official  statistical  pubhcations.  US  data  are  provided 
by  US  government  agencies. 

2.  Source  notes  for  the  Economic  Indicators  are  revised  every  few  months.  The  most 
recent  date  of  publication  of  source  notes  is  20  April  1977.  Comments  and  queries 
regarding  the  Economic  Indicators  are  welcomed. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION    index:  1970  =  100,  seasonally  adjusted 
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1  Year       3  Months 
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United  States 
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10.4 

Japan 
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1.2 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  percent  of  labor  force 
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15  percent  respectively,  and  those  for  West  Germany  decreased  by  20percenl  to  be  roughly  comparable  with  US  rates 
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3  Months 
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MONTH 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

United  States 
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6.926 

7.517 
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Japan 
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1.190 
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Italy 

76  IV 
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West  Germany 
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1.050 

1.019 

Canada 

JUL  77 
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France 
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1.039 
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DOMESTIC  PRICES^  index:  1970=100 
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JUL  77 


0 

0-1 


5.3 

5.6 


2.2 

4.3 


0.3 

3.1 


Canada 


JUN  77 

JUL  77 


-0.2 
0.9 


10.0 

7.5 


9.6 
8.4 


2.2 

10.3 


France 


MAR  77 

JUL  77 


0.9 

0.9 


8.4 

9.1 


8.2 

10.1 


7.6 

10.9 


573976  9-77 
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GNP  ' 

Constant  Market  Prices 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Sir 


United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Canada 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 


Latest 
Quarter 

77  II 

77  II 

76  IV 

76  IV 

77  I 
76  IV 
76  IV 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Quarter 

1.6 
1.9 
1.8 
0 

-  1.9 
4.8 
-0.6 


1  Year 

Previous 

1970 

Earlier 

Quarter 

3.2 

4.7 

6.4 

5.6 

5.6 

7,6 

2.5 

4.5 

7.3 

3.9 

4.9 

0 

1.6 

-  1.3 

-7.5 

3.4 

9.4 

20.6 

4.8 

3.4 

-2.5 

RETAIL  SALES  ' 

Constant  Prices 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest 
Month 

from  Previous 
Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier  ' 

United  States 

Jun  77 

-0.2 

3.2 

4.1 

3.3 

Japan 

May  77 

-3.8 

9.9 

2.3 

9.5 

West  Germany 

Jun  77 

0.9 

2.4 

4.4 

-9.8 

France 

Jun  77 

7.7 

-0.3 

1.0 

-8.1 

United  Kingdom 

Jul  77 

3.1 

1.1 

-  1.7 

3.9 

Italy 

Mar  77 

0.2 

2.9 

-0.3 

16.3 

Canada 

Jun  77 

-0.7 

4.1 

-3.7 

-8.7 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

^  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


FIXED  INVESTMENT  ' 

Non-residential;  constant  prices 


WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING  ' 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Canada 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 


Latest 
Quarter 

77  II 
77  II 

76  IV 

75  IV 

77  I 

76  IV 
76  IV 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Quarter 

2.2 
0.5 
3.3 
8.8 
-0.6 
10.6 
8.5 


Average 
Growth  Rot 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Period 

Annual 

5  Since 

Latest 
Period 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier  ' 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

Previous 
Quarter 

United  States 

Jul  77 

0.6 

7.5 

7.6 

8.1 

2.1 

9.6 

9.0 

Japan 

Jun  77 

1.7 

17.3 

12.5 

8.7 

1.1 

4.5 

2.0 

West  Germany 

77  II 

1.7 

9.5 

7.5 

7.2 

1.1 

5.0 

13.8 

France 

77  1 

2.3 

14.1 

13.9 

9.5 

4.2 

2.9 

40.1 

United  Kingdom 

Jun  77 

0.3 

15.7 

3.4 

3.6 

0 

3.4 

-2.5 

Italy 

May  77 

5.3 

21.1 

29.4 

33.2 

3.1 

15.7 

49.6 

Canada 

Jun  77 

1.3 

11.5 

10.7 

11.7 

6.8 

5,1 

38,7 

'  Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  adjusted)  tor  the  United  States,  Japan, 

and  Canada;  hourly  wage 

rates  for  others.  West  German  and  French  data  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 
^  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  that  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  MARKET  RATES 


Percent  Rote  of  Interest 


United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 

Conado 

Eurodollars 


Representative  rates 

Commerical  paper 
Coll  money 

Interbank  loons  (3  months) 
Coll  money 

Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 
Finance  paper 
Three-month  deposits 


Sep  7 

Sep  9 

Sep  7 

Sep  9 

Sep  7 

Sep  7 

Sep  7 


5,88 
4,88 
4.03 
8.25 
6.56 
7.50 
6.26 


1  Year 
Earlier 

5.38 
7.00 
4.60 
9.50 
11.23 
9.50 
5.54 


3  Months 
Earlier 

5.44 
5.50 
4.20 
8.88 
7.83 
7.22 
5.68 


1  Month 
Earlier 

5.60 
5.75 
4.03 
8.50 
7.20 
7.38 
6.18 
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EXPORT  PRICES 

EXPORT  PRICES 

Notional  Currency 

Average 

Average 

Annuo! 

Growth  Rate  Since 

Annual 

Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 

Latest 

from  Previous 

3  Months 

Latest 

rom  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Month 

Month 

1970 

United  States 

Jun  77 

-0.4 

9.8 

5.6 

2.5 

United  States 

Jun  77 

-0.4 

9.8 

5.6 

2.5 

Japan 

Jun  77 

2.0 

10.8 

14.9 

10.1 

Japan 

Jun  77 

0.4 

6.5 

4.7 

-  1.0 

West  Germany 

Jun  77 

-0.5 

11.3  ■ 

11.6 

5.4 

West  Germany 

Jun  77 

-0.5 

4.5 

2.0 

-0.9 

France 

May  77 

0.9 

11.3 

7.1 

3.6 

France 

May  77 

0.6 

9.5 

12.8 

1.3 

United  Kingdom 

Jul  77 

0.6 

10.6 

12.9 

11.1 

United  Kingdom 

Jul  77 

0.4 

16.0 

17.0 

9.7 

Itoly 

Mar  77 

0.5 

11.3 

16.9 

16.7 

Italy 

Mar  77 

-  1.1 

16.8 

22.9 

17.1 

Canada 

Jun  77 

0.5 

9.8 

8.6 

12.3 

Canada 

Jun  77 

-0.3 

8.2 

5.4 

9.6 

IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES 

Average 

Growth   Rate  Since 

Billion  US  $ 

Percent  Change 

Latest 

Month 

Lolest 

from  Previous 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

End  of 

Billion   US  $ 

Jun  1970 

Earlier 

United  States 

Jun  77 

-  1.4 

13.5 

7.9 

2.1 

United  States 

Jun  77 

19.2 

14.5 

18.5 

19.1 

Japan 

Jun  77 

-0.8 

10.9 

0.3 

-  14.8 

Japan 

Aug  77 

17.8 

4.1 

16.3 

17.3> 

West  Germany 

Jun  77 

-0.1 

4.4 

1.7 

3.0 

West  Germany 

Jun  77 

35.1 

8.8 

33.3 

34.7 

France 

May  77 

-0.5 

10.5 

17.4 

2.5 

France 

Jun  77 

10.2 

4.4 

9.6 

9.8 

United  Kingdom 

Jul  77 

0.7 

19.7 

15.7 

6.6 

United  Kingdom 

Jun  77 

11.6 

2.8 

5.3 

9.7 

Italy 

Apr  77 

1.0 

21.1 

13.7 

15.1 

Italy 

Jun  77 

9.7 

4.7 

5.2 

6.4 

Canada 

Jun  77 

0.5 

9.2 

9.0 

7.4 

Canada 

Jun  77 

5.1 

4.3 

6.0 

5.1 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE 


Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 


latest   

Period  Million  US  $      1977  1976  Change 


United  States ' 

77  1 

-4,317 

-4,317 

540 

-4,857 

Japan 

Jul  77 

1,554 

4,661 

1,242 

3,419 

West  Germany 

Jul  77 

-546 

1,731 

1,188 

543 

France 

77  II 

-438 

-2,101 

-2,052 

-50 

United  Kingdom 

77  1 

-773 

-773 

-502 

-271 

Italy 

77  1 

-929 

-929 

-  1,413 

484 

Canada 

77  1 

-  1 ,624 

-  1,624 

-  1,911 

287 

BASIC  BALANCE  ' 

Current  and  Long-Term-Capital  Transactions 

Cumulative  (Million  US  S) 


'  Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rales  of  exchange, 
'  Seasonally  adjusted. 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 
As  of  9  Sep  77 


Percent  Change  from 


US  $ 
Per  Unit 


1  Year 
Eorlief 


3  Months 
Earlier 


Japan  (yen) 

0.0037 

-  1.47 

7.46 

2.10 

West  Germany 

0.4302 

21.49 

8.07 

1.27 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2031 

-7.84 

0.04 

0.39 

United  Kingdom 

1.7425 

-29.20 

-0.54 

1.34 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.0011 

-36.05 

-4.79 

0.18 

Canada  (dollar) 

0.9315 

-6.64 

-9.00 

-  1.49 

2  Sep  77 
0.38 

-0.28 

-0.32 
0.05 

-0.18 
0.03 


Latest 
Period 

Jul  77 
Jul  77 

77  I 

76  IV 

76  III 

77  I 


Million  US  $       1977  1976 
No  longer  published  ■ 


Change 


United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 
Italy 
Canada 

'  Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rotes  of  exchange. 
'  As  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Presentation  of  Balance  of  Payments 
Stotistics,  the  Department  of  Commerce  no  longer  publishes  a  basic  balance. 


1,368 

3,521 

1,629 

1,892 

-875 

-  2,039 

1,196 

-3,234 

-  1,354 

-  1,354 

-2,015 

660 

-277 

N.A. 

-4,171 

N.A. 

779 

N.A. 

1,096 

N.A. 

-583 

-583 

882 

-  1,465 

TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES  ' 

As'of  9  Sep  77 

Percent  Change  from 


1  Year 

3  Months 

2  Sep  73 

Earlier 

Earlier 

2  Sep  77 

United  States 

6.35 

1.95 

0.34 

-4.38 

Japan 

4.56 

9.99 

2.34 

-  1.17 

West  Germany 

26.22 

6.85 

1.38 

-4.42 

France 

-7.68 

-2.56 

0.37 

-7.21 

United  Kingdom 

-29.01 

-0.85 

2.12 

-4.69 

Italy 

-  38.44 

-7.26 

-0.07 

-4.19 

Canada 

-4.48 

-9.29 

-  1.58 

-0.77 

'  Weighting  is  based  on  each  listed  country's  trade  with  16  other  industriolized  countries  to 
reflect  the  competitive  impoct  of  exchonge  rote  voriations  among  the  major  currefKies. 
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Developed  Countries:  Direction  of  Trade 


Million  US 


World 


Exports  to  (f.o.b/ 


big 
Seven 


Other 

OECD  OPEC' 


Com- 
munist     Other  World 


Imports  from  (c.i.t. 


Big  Other 
Seven       OECD  OPEC 


Com- 
munist Other 


UNITED  STATES^ 

1974    98,507  45,866  15,630  6,723  3,406  26,882  100,218  49,490  9,415  15,636  1,282  24,395 

1975    107,592  46,926  16,191  10,765  3,699  30,011  96,140  46,715  8,170  17,083  1,156  23,016 

1976    114,997  51,298  17,612  12,567  3,936  29,584  120,677  56,626  9,058  25,017  1,445  28,531 

1st  Qtr    27,360  12,184  4,088  2,751  1,144  7,193  27,319  12,884  2,226  5,570  327  6,312 

2d  Qtr    29,695  13,383  4,496  3,113  1,088  7,615  28,367  14,332  2,242  5,582  372  5,839 

3d  Qtr    27,437  11,944  4,073  3,106  850  7,464  32,452  14,285  2,228  6,952  389  8,598 

4th  Qtr    30,505  13,787  4,955  3,597  854  7,312  32,539  15,125  2,362  6,913  357  7,782 

1977 

1st  Qtr    29,454  13,752  4,716  3,136  951  6,899  34,990  15,124  2,566  8,324  366  8,610 

2d  Qtr    31,673  14,282  4,707  3,389  816  8,479  37,907  17,059  2,578  8,673  411  9,186 

JAPAN 

1974    55,610  18,591  6,862  5,450  4,367  20,340  62,074  18,755  6,219  19,970  3,684  13,446 

1975    55^812  16,468  6,091  8,423  5,283  19,547  57,853  16,917  6,083  19,404  3,382  12,067 

1976    67,364  22,406  8,588  9,278  5,049  22,043  64,895  17,534  7,777  21,877  2,926  14,781 

1st  Qtr    .t.   14,429  4,848  1,827  1,872  1,289  4,593  14,832  4,083  1,696  5,213  671  3,169 

2d  Qtr    16,431  5,402  2,092  2,271  1,348  5,318  15,903  4,347  1,948  5,400  667  3,541 

3d  Qtr    17,542  5,897  2,272  2,476  1,135  5,762  16,818  4,497  2,137  5,406  747  4,031 

4th  Qtr    18,962  6,259  2,397  2,659  1,277  6,370  17,342  4,607  1,996  5,858  841  ^,040 

1977 

1st  Qtr    17,911  5,848  2,449  2,459  1,409  5,746  17,452  4,717  1,845  6,246  801  3,843 

Apr  &  May   13,017  4,404  1,611  1,823  875  4,304  11,988  3,195  1,380  3,925  575  2,913 

WEST  GERMANY 

1974    89,365  30,820  36,431  4,066  9,473  8,575  69,659  23,878  25,504  9,211  5,153  5,913 

1975    90,181  28,331  36,406  6,776  10,629  8,039  74,986  27,085  27,761  8,239  5,526  6,375 

1976    101,980  33,443  41,811  8,245  10,310  8,171  88,211  31,281  32,632  9,720  6,718  7,860 

1st  Qtr    23,467  7,918  9,519  T,710  2,430  1,890  20,147  7,130  7,577  2,189  1,502  1,749 

2d  Qtr    24,570  8,215  10,110  1,838  2,421  1,986  21,571  7,704  8,133  2,223  1,625  1,886 

3d  Qtr    25,147  8,003  10,272  2,235  2,510  2,127  21,791  7,565  7,894  2,575  1,699  2,058 

4th  Qtr    28,796  9,307  11,910  2,462  2,949  2,168  24,701  8,883  9,028  2,732  1,891  2,167 

1977 

1st  Qtr    27,804  9,281  11,609  2,307  2,156  2,451  24,084  8,465  8,828  2,578  1,270  2,943 

Apr    9,230  3,058  3,849  799  694  830  7,991  2,892  2,949  756  428  966 

FRANCE 

1974    45,914  19,361  14,854  3,017  2,265  6,417  52,874  22,062  13,620  10,117  1,714  5,361 

1975    52,189  19,960  15,454  4,909  3,477  8,389  54,238  23,039  14,350  9,665  2,065  5,119 

1976    55,680  22,438  16,081  5,067  3,558  8,536  64,256  27,750  16,894  11,336  2,384  5,892 

1st  Qtr    13,639  5,524  3,921  1,240  917  2,037  15,529  6,567  4,157  2,818  595  1,392 

2d  Qtr    14,769  5,911  4,395  1,221  1,059  2,183  16,187  7,149  4,324  2,610  593  1,511 

3d  Qtr    12,409  4,922  3,446  1,280  729  2,032  14,841  6,431  3,733  2,723  577  1,377 

4th  Qtr    14,863  6,081  4,319  1,326  853  2,284  17,699  7,603  4,680  3,185  619  1,612 

1977 

1st  Qtr    15,323  6,250  4,540  1,392  847  2,294  17,885  7,494  4,840  3,056  600  1,895 

Apr    5,232  2,193  1,569  460  288  722  5,788  2,499  1,543  879  194  673 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

1974    38,615  11,704  15,544  2,554  1,458  7,355  54,107  18,158  17,968  8,695  1,870  7,416 

1975    43,751  12,399  16,310  4,535  1,768  8,739  53,260  18,387  18,370  6,912  1,726  7,865 

1976    46,312  14,016  17,492  5,133  1,619  8,052  56,029  19,653  18,732  7,292  2,143  8,209 

»  1st  Qtr    11,637  3,415  4,362  1,238  433  2,189  13,641  4,704  4,597  1,824  510  2,006 

2d  Qtr    11,553  3,532  4,307  1,259  420  2,035  14,052  5,041  4,547  1,738  579  2,147 

3d  Qtr    11,058  3,430  4,100  1,262  386  1,880  13,787  4,744  4,547  1,893  528  2,075 

4th  Qtr    12,064  3,639  4,723  1,374  380  1,948  14,549  5,164  5,041  1,837  526  1,981 

1977 

1st  Qtr    13,150  4,008  5,145  1,521  413  2,063  15,575  5,786  5,068  1,783  514  2,424 

2d  Qtr    14,375  4,195  5,700  1,687  530  2,263  16,623  6,009  5,718  1,702  602  2,592 
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Developed  Countries:  Direction  of  Trade 
(Continued) 


Million  US  $ 


Exports  to  (f.o.b.)  Imports  from  (c.i.f.) 


Dig 

Other 

Com 
om- 

Dig 

Other 

Com 

World 

OECD 

OPEC  • 

mun  1  ST 

Other 

World 

OECD 

OPEC  ' 

mi  m  1 
1 1  lUM  D  1 

Other 

ALY 

1974   

30,252 

13,894 

7,135 

2,238 

2,701 

4,284 

40,682 

17,949 

6,394 

9,384 

2,513 

4,442 

1975   

34,825 

15,626 

7,519 

3,718 

3,228 

4,734 

37,928 

17,284 

6,189 

7,854 

2,431 

4,170 

1976   

35,364 

16,698 

8,276 

4,027 

2,592 

3,771 

41,789 

18,585 

7,755 

7,831 

3,000 

4,618 

1st  Qtr   

7,398 

3,513 

1,713 

756 

597 

819 

9,092 

4,063 

1,708 

1,689 

608 

1,024 

2d  Qtr   

8,705 

4,157 

2,040 

951 

623 

934 

10,716 

4,786 

1,918 

2,092 

744 

1,176 

3d  Qtr   

9,398 

4,505 

2,191 

1,057 

657 

988 

10,335 

4,497 

1,860 

2,035 

792 

1,151 

4th  Qtr   

9,863 

4,523 

2,332 

1,263 

715 

1,030 

11, 646 

5,239 

2,269 

2,015 

856 

1,267 

1977 

1st  Qtr   

9,668 

4,520 

2,264 

1,236 

655 

993 

1 1,299 

4,964 

2,130 

2,166 

720 

1,319 

Apr  &  May  

7,480 

3,435 

1,719 

981 

540 

805 

8,523 

3,829 

1,561 

1,605 

523 

1,005 

1974   

32,390 

26,827 

1,970 

626 

851 

2,116 

32,408 

25,965 

1,508 

2,613 

343 

1,979 

1975   

31,778 

25,885 

1,753 

827 

1,255 

2,058 

34,050 

27,181 

1,579 

3,126 

31 1 

1,853 

1976   

37,746 

31,415 

2,048 

930 

1,270 

2,083 

37,922 

30,383 

1,661 

3,171 

363 

2,344 

1st  Qtr   

8,539 

7,197 

424 

167 

334 

417 

9,159 

7,331 

367 

843 

85 

533 

2d  Qtr   

10,015 

8,441 

496 

183 

345 

550 

10,290 

8,175 

421 

954 

95 

645 

3d  Qtr   

9,216 

7,486 

568 

271 

354 

537 

8,834 

6,965 

433 

716 

91 

629 

4th  Qtr   

9,976 

8,291 

560 

309 

237 

579 

9,639 

7,912 

440 

658 

92 

537 

1977 

1st  Qtr   

9,672 

8,201 

524 

248 

231 

468 

9,640 

7,850 

391 

742 

87 

570 

2d  Qtr   

10,740 

9,055 

540 

278 

292 

575 

10,841 

9,007 

430 

677 

96 

631 

'  Data  ore  unadjusted. 

Because  o 

rounding,  components  may 

not  adc 

to  the 

totals  shown. 

'  Including  Gabon. 

'  Import  data  are  f.a.s. 

'  Import  data  are  f.o.b. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  BILLION  US  $,  f.o.b.,  seasonally  adjusted 
United  States 


Japan 


14.0 

12.0 

10.0 

8.0 
6.0 

Imports 

^  4   .^'''^ 

V~~"»«i»»<^  Surplus  ^ 

Exports 

7.0 

6.7 

5.0 

5.0 

4.0 
3.0 

2.0 

West  Germany 

10.0 
8.0 

6.0 


4.0 

[5" 


^.-.i.^'^*— <''~**>^^  9.7 

,                                         ^  8.4 

1  ° 

France 

7.0 
6.0 
5.0 

4.0 
3.0 


JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


'<»>r  5.3 
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Semilogarithmic  Scale 


Canada 


1972 


United  Stales 


Japan 


West  Germany 


France 


JAN 

APR  JUL 

OCT  JAN 

APR 

JUL  OCT 

1973 

1974 

CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  S) 

LATEST 

MILLION 

MONTH 

US  S 

1977 

1976 

CHANGE 

JUL  77 

10.150 

70.105 

65,646 

6.8' 

12,476 

85.019 

67,199 

26.5% 

Balance 

'  2,326 

-14.914 

- 1,553 

-13,361 

JUL  77 

Lo'^ 

4,950 

35.179 

30.759 

14.4°o 

Balance 

1,701 

10,289 

6.411 

3,878 

JUL  77 

9.657 

66,317 

56.282 

17.8  , 

8,384 

54,989 

46.344 

18,7°o 

Balance 

1.273 

11.328 

9.938 

1.390 

JUL  77 

5,322 

36.461 

32.821 

11.1 

5.480 

38,287 

33.873 

13.0% 

Balance 

158 

-  1,826 

-1.052 

-775 

APR      JUL  OCT 

JAN      APR  JUL 

OCT  JAN 

APR  JUL 

OCT 

1975 

1976 

1977 

CUMULATIVE  (MILLION 

US  S) 

LATEST 

MILLION 

MONTH 

US  S 

1977 

1976  CHANGE 

United  Kingdom 

JUL  77 

4.675 

31.142 

25,155 

23,8% 

5.116 

34.461 

28.885 

19.3% 

Balance 

-441 

3.319 

3.730 

411 

Italy 

JUN  77 

3.924 

21.624 

1  7,08  / 

3.505 

22,216 

19,096 

16,3% 

Balance 

419 

-591 

-2.008 

1,417 

Canada 

JUN  77 

3.719 

22.475 

18,774 

19.7% 

3.703 

21,728 

18,940 

14.7% 

Balance 

16 

747 

166 

912 

573978  9  77 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  PRICES  IN  US  $^ 


United  States  INDEX:  JAN  1975=100 


■ 

^130 
120 

—  —I 

-  - 

110 

-  -  -  — 

,.  

^,,,^110 

.108 

100  ^ 

Imports 
90 

 "   

[  y**^  Exports 

] 

Japan 


1 

130 
120 
110 

106 

.^^^*'"^104 

100  . 

/  80 

— -  

West  Germany 


120 

110   

100 

^ —  105 

■   104 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1974  1975  1976  1977 

^Export  and  import  plots  are  based  on  five  month  weighted  moving  averages. 
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France 


100 
90 

r— 

— 104 
^^——102 

United  Kingdom 


Italy 


1 

120 

1 

110 

^^113 

100 

9»0 — 

/bo 

1 

110 

100  ^^^-sT^x^ 

105 

/«0 

Canada 

[ 

110 

114 

100  ^ 

110 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1974  1975  1976 
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SELECTED  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


1   Year      3  Months 


Period 

Period 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier  ' 

Brazil 

Jan  77 

-3.1 

35.5 

28.2 

49.6 

Brazil 

76  II 

0.1 

11.0 

10.7 

0.4 

Egypt 

Apr  77 

1.2 

18.6 

23.0 

45.3 

India 

Feb  77 

3.5 

5.5 

6.9 

18.7 

India 

Mar  77 

1.8 

12.3 

20.5 

16.6 

South  Korea 

Jun  77 

8.3 

22.7 

14.3 

21.6 

Iran 

Mar  77 

14.5 

30.4 

52.2 

41.1 

Mexico 

Apr  77 

0.6 

5.6 

0.4 

17.5 

South  Korea 

May  77 

3.4 

31.3 

35.0 

59.6 

Nigeria 

76  IV 

0.2 

11.3 

9.0 

0.7 

Mexico 

Jun  76 

-0.3 

17.0 

16.6 

19.6 

Taiwan 

Apr  77 

1.9 

14.9 

12.7 

-8.4 

Nigeria 

Feb  77 

5.9 

35.9 

54.8 

65.1 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

Taiwan 

Mar  77 

-0.2 

24.4 

21.2 

24.0 

'  Average  for  blest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 

Thailand 

Feb  77 

4.0 

13.6 

17.1 

12.9 

MONEY  SUPPLY 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest 
Month 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 


1970 


1  Year  3  Months 
Earlier       Earlier  ' 


'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


CONSUMER  PRICES 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Latest 
Month 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


1  Year 
Earlier 


Brazil 

Apr  77 

3.3 

26.6 

44.4 

India 

Mar  77 

0.6 

8.2 

9.1 

Iran 

May  77 

2.6 

12.4 

29.3 

South  Korea 

Jun  77 

1.0 

14.6 

10.1 

Mexico 

Jun  77 

1.2 

14.7 

32.5 

Nigera 

Jan  77 

4.5 

15.0 

13.5 

Taiwan 

May  77 

0.4 

10.4 

3.0 

Thailand 

Mar  77 

0.6 

8.4 

3.0 

Latest 
Month 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


1  Year 
Earlier 


Brazil 

Apr  77 

4.3 

27.3 

45.9 

India 

Mar  77 

0.2 

9.3 

11.9 

Iran 

May  77 

1.8 

11.0 

22.2 

South  Korea 

Jun  77 

0.8 

16.6 

9.1 

Mexico 

Jun  77 

1.0 

16.5 

50.9 

Taiwan 

May  77 

0 

9.2 

4.4 

Thailand 

Mar  77 

0.9 

10.0 

2.7 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest  Month 


I   Year      3  Months 


Percent  Change 

End  of 

Million  US  $ 

Jun  1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Period 

Period 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Brazil 

Feb  77 

5,873 

1,013 

3,667 

5,139 

Egypt 

Apr  77 

405 

155 

375 

389 

Brazil 

Oct  76 

-0.4 

14.5 

26.5 

17.0 

India 

May  77 

4,431 

1,006 

2,258 

3,481 

India 

Sep  76 

-3.8 

9.2 

6.4 

-6.6 

Iran 

Jun  77 

11,025 

208 

8,621 

10,355 

Iran 

May  77 

0 

36.5 

18.6 

0 

South  Korea 

May  77 

3,519 

602 

1,911 

2,872 

South  Korea 

77  1 

1.7 

8.8 

11.9 

6.9 

Mexico 

Mar  76 

1,501 

695 

1,479 

1,533 

Nigeria 

May  76 

-0.1 

33.2 

8.2 

6.6 

Nigeria 

May  77 

4,740 

148 

6,087 

4,937 

Taiwan 

May  77 

0.4 

12.3 

9.4 

14.7 

Taiwan 

Apr  77 

1,289 

531 

1,146 

1,581 

Thailand 

Dec  76 

2.0 

13.3 

13.1 

77.7 

Thailand 

Jun  77 

2,017 

978 

1,896 

1,981 
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FOREIGN  TRADE, 

f.O.b. 

Latest  3 

Months 

Percent  Change  from 

Cumulative  (Million 

us  S) 

3  Months 

I  Yeor 

Latest 

Period 

Eorlier  ' 

Earlier 

1977 

1976 

Change 

Brazil 

Apr  77 

Exports 

-  1.2 

38.6 

13,904 

11,244 

23.7% 

Apr  77 

Imports 

-  11.5 

-  1.1 

16,077 

16,064 

0.1% 

Apr  77 

Balance 

-2,173 

-4,821 

2,648 

Egypt 

76  IV 

Exports 

-97.9 

-47.8 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

76  IV 

Imports 

-93.5 

-54.7 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

76  IV 

Balance 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

India 

Mar  77 

Exports 

77.7 

11.2 

6,496 

5,612 

15.7% 

Mar  77 

Imports 

-  18.2 

3.2 

5,650 

6,595 

-  14.3% 

Mar  77 

Balance 

845 

-982 

1,828 

Iran 

May  77 

Exports 

32.1 

14.4 

34,022 

28,883 

17.8% 

Mar  77 

Imports 

135.4 

9.1 

15,148 

12,200 

24.2% 

Mar  77 

Balance 

14,710 

12,956 

1,754 

South  Korea 

Moy  77 

Exports 

60.8 

29.6 

11,347 

7,632 

48.7% 

May  77 

Imports 

106.6 

27.4 

11,661 

9,562 

21.9% 

May  77 

Balonce 

-313 

-  1,931 

1,617 

Mexico 

May  77 

Exports 

25.9 

28.9 

5,071 

4,240 

19.6% 

May  77 

Imports 

-33.8 

-23.1 

7,665 

8,728 

-  12.2% 

May  77 

Balance 

—  2,594 

—  4  488 

1,894 

Nigeria 

Apr  77 

Exports 

—  25.0 

5.2 

13,706 

11,320 

21.1% 

Dec  76 

Imports 

83.0 

6.6 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Dec  76 

Balance 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Taiwan 

May  77 

Exports 

2.6 

17.5 

11,519 

8,305 

38.7% 

May  77 

Imports 

51.7 

21.7 

10,091 

8,199 

23.1% 

May  77 

Balance 

1,427 

105 

1,322 

Thoiland 

Jon  77 

Exports 

66.6 

45.2 

3,282 

2,420 

35.6% 

Mar  77 

Imports 

26.3 

21.9 

4,198 

3,748 

12.0% 

Jan  77 

Balance 

-283 

-825 

'  At  annual  rotes. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 


7.5 


WHEAT 

S  PER  BUSHEL 

Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


7  SEP  2.38 

30  AUG  2.31 

AUG  77  2.30 

SEP  76  3.00 


250 


200 


150 


100 


50 


CORN 

S  PER  BUSHEL 

Chicago  No.  2  Yellow 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


7  SEP  1.82 

30  AUG  1.76 

AUG  77  1.81 

SEP  77  2.79 


150 


100 


1.80  f 


50 


0  - 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


1-7  SEP  . 

II  I 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


15 


SOYBEANS 

S  PER  BUSHEL  ' 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


10 


Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 

7  SEP 

5.34 

30  AUG 

5.32 

AUG  77 

5.66 

if 

SEP  77 

6.59 

r 

s 

5.44 

1-7  SEP 

II  , 

75 


500 


400 


300 


SUGAR 

c  PER  POUND 

World  Raw  New  York  No.  11 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


50 


7  SEP  7.65 

30  AUG  7.36 

AUG  77  7.62 

SEP  76  8.18 


25 


100 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


-1,500 


1,000 


500 


1.0 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


COTTON 

$  PER  POUND 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


Memphis  Middling  1  1/16" 

f              1  1 1  \ 
<              1  \l  \ 

1            /  \ 

0.5014 

7  SEP 

0.4930 

30  AUG 

0.5230 

AUG  77 

0.5335 

SEP  76 

0,7376 

1-7  SEP 

II 

400 


COFFEE/TEA 

c  PER  POUND 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


2,000 


350 


300 


1,500 


250 


200 


150 


500 


100 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


j  TEA 

COFFEE 

London  Auct 

ion 

Milds  Washed 

8,000 

29  AUG 

100.2 

7  SEP 

202.00 

22  AUG 

97.9 

30  AUG 

202.00 

AUG  77 

99.2 

AUG  77 

201.30  A 

SEP  76 

77.0 

SEP  76 

165.40      1  ' 

6,000 

L  202.0 

4,000 

i 

'    1-29  AUG/ 

99.2 

2,000 

1^  1-7 

SEP|| 

300 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 
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37.5 


30.0 


22.5 


15.0 


7  5 


RICE 

S  PER  HUNDRED  WEIGHT 


%  PER  METRIC  TON 


SOYBEAN  MEAL 

S  PER  TON 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


800 

No.  2  Medium  Grain.  4'^,  Brokens, 

f.o.b.  mills.  Houston,  Tex. 

22  AUG 

15.00 

r%  ^                               15  AUG 

14,75 

/               \                      AUG  77 

14.94 

600 

/                1                      SEP  76 

14.10 

400 

_/  14.94 

200 

1-22  AUG 

II  0 

44  Percent  Bulk,  f  o.b.  Decatur 


400 


320 


240 


160 


7  SEP  143.50 

30  AUG  145  00 

AUG  77  140.58 

SEP  77  178.86 


400 


350 


300 


250 


200 


150 


100 


325 


225 


125 


25 


1973  1974 

COCOA 

C  PER  POUND 

1975 

1976 

s 

1977 

PER  METRIC  TON 

7,000 

Bahia.  New  York  price 

19  AUG 

213.50 

6,000 

12  AUG 

225.00 

AUG  77 

222.22 

SEP  76 

122.02 

5,000 

1222.22 

4,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1-19  AUG 

II 

1,000 

1973  1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


1973  1974  1975  1976 

SOYBEAN  OIL 

i  PER  POUND 


1977 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


Crude,  Tank  Cars,  f.o.b.  Decatur 

AA  ^ 

0  1983 

f      \              30  AUG 

0.1998 

.        /         \             AUG  77 

0.2113 

.         A      /           \            SEP  76 

0.2250 

0.1998 

1-7  SEP 
II 

1973         1974  1975 

1976 

1977 

1,000 


800 


600 


400 


200 


FOOD  INDEX 


500 


400 


300 


200 


100 


1973 


1974  1975 


1-30  AUG        NOTE:  Ttie  food  index  is  compiled  by  the  Economist  for  16  food  commodities 
whicti  enter  international  trade  Commodities  are  weigtited  by 
3-year  moving  averages  of  imports  into  industrpalized  countries. 
1976  1977 
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INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 


140 


120 


100 


COPPER  WIRE  BAR 

C  PER  POUND 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


45 


LEAD 

C  PER  POUND 


LME 

US 

7  SEP 

54.6 

60.6 

30  AUG 

51.8 

60.6 

AUG  77 

52.7 

63.9 

SEP  76 

66.2 

74.6 

London  Metal  Exchange^ 
(LME) 


3,000 


40 


2,500 


35 


2,000 


1,500  20 


1,000 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


LME 

US 

7  SEP 

26.1 

31.0 

30  AUG 

24.7 

31.0 

AUG  77 

24.9 

31.0 

SEP  76 

21.7 

25.0 

1,000 


800 


1973  1974  1975 


25.8  600 


400 


1973  1974 


200 


100 


ZINC 

e  PER  POUND 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


650 


TIN 

C  PER  POUND 


LME  US 

7  SEP        24.1  34.0 

30  AUG        23.6  i  34.0 

AUG  77        23.6  \  34.0 

SEP  76        32.2  40.0 


2,000 


550 


1,500 


450 


i  1,000 


350 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


500 


LME  US 

7  SEP      495.0  i  540.8 

30  AUG      501.9  550.5 

AUG  77      511.8  556.4 

SEP  76      360.1  396.4 


250 


1-7  SEPM 

0  "      0      150  " 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


14,000 


112,000 


10,000 


8,000 


6,000 


4,000 


150 


125 


100 


STEEL  SCRAP 

S  PER  LONG  TON 


US 

2  SEP 

60.5 

26  AUG 

61.5 

AUG  77 

62.3 

SEP  76 

71.6 

PLATINUM 

S  PER  METRIC  TON  S  PER  TROY  OUNCE 

150    250  " 


125  225 


25 


100  200 


75  175 


50  150 


25  125 


MP  USD 

7  SEP      167.0  148.0 

30  AUG       167.0  146.0 

AUG  77       167.0  147.9 

SEP  76      180.0  158.3 


167.0 


♦ 


1-2  SEPjl 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


0  100 


1-7  SEP|  j 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 
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